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Our Next Issue will turn to examine THE NEW DRAMATISTS—by 
which is meant a number of authors, among them some whose works 
have recently received in collective baptism the name Theatre of 


the Absurd, and some also who should not be so labeled. 


WIDE RENOWN—and the fact that their writings relevant to Rousseau 
are listed in the bibliography at the end of this issue—make it un- 
necessary to deal at length with the contributors. Here, however, 
is the academic affiliation of all those resident in English-speaking 
countries: Georges May and Joseph H. McMahon, Romance Lan- 
guages Department of Yale University, Morris Dickstein a graduate 
student in the Department of English; H. Gaston Hall, Glasgow 
University; Lester G. Crocker, Western Reserve; William Mead, 
Smith College; Raymond Giraud, Stanford University; Mark Temmer, 
University of California at Santa Barbara. It should also be explained 
that the only contribution not specifically written for YFS is a chapter 
of Léon Emery’s book Rousseau l’'annonciateur, undated, published 
by Les Cahiers Libres of Lyons. For permission to republish, our 
thanks. 


BERNARD DE BOER continues to handle our relations with bookstores 
in New York City and elsewhere; his new address is 188 High Street, 
Nutley, N. J. Mrs. TAMARA BIEBER continues to supply books in 
French, and desk copies with group orders, from Totoket Road, 
RFD 1, Quaker Hill, Conn. 


For COMMENT on the illustrations placed between pages 12 and 13, 
see page 14]. 








LEON EMERY 


Rousseau and the Foundations 


of Human Regeneration 


It is common knowledge how Rousseau, after the sudden inspiration 
of 1749, went on to formulate his doctrine’s main principle: that 
man is naturally good, that society has perverted him. But this thesis 
has at times been so strangely interpreted that the question arises 
whether some commentators have really read their author. Rousseau, 
they maintain, looked on natural man as a naive and glorious Adam 
dwelling in an earthly paradise—they almost include the rivers flow- 
ing with milk and hills exuding honey. Jean-Jacques, allegedly, 
constructed a system based on these puerile imaginings, unless per- 
haps he was satisfied to plagiarize and rationalize the Bible story or 
the legend of a golden age. 

It cannot be too strongly affirmed than any such naivete is utterly 
foreign to the author of the Discours and the Emile. Particularly in 
this latter work, which although not his most perfect is certainly 
the most fecund, page after page defines natural law with a strong 
yet sober eloquence entirely worthy of a Lucretius or a Hesiod. It 
is Clear, too, that the law is no gentle one. Its first edict confronts us 
with the brief span that is ours: “How little time we spend on earth!” 
After allowance for the periods of unconscious childhood and derelict 
old age, together with sleep and sickness, short indeed is the time 
during which we can enjoy the fruits of the earth! Rousseau is so 
thoroughly imbued with this idea that he would have us abandon 
our vain attempts at foresight, exhorting us to make the best possible 
use of our present and to derive from it, without delay, the maxi- 
mum benefit. Can we then be assured, at the very best, that the few 
days left us will, by definition, be passed in a delicious idleness? 
What an illusion! Rousseau is well aware that, of every two children 
born, one will die before its eighth birthday, and that natural selection 
has other Draconian provisions. He never imagined a world in which 
foul weather, plagues, sickness, wild beasts and the jungle law would 
all have been abolished. Some of the pictures he evokes even breathe 
a somber and virile melancholy that ends in resignation. 

Why, then, declare nature to be good? Because nature cannot 
be anything else. Goodness is not found in things. A tree or a moun- 
tain, in themselves, in their substantial reality, are neither good nor 
evil, and there is no objective happiness. All depends on feeling, 
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‘on the notion we have of the world. Since this is the only world 
there is and we are placed in it, it must needs be the law to which 
we are attuned and that with respect to which our destinies are 
determined. In this sense it determines, also, our notion of what is 
good. Any other view would be childish and incoherent, for it would 
amount to deploring the fact that we have legs and breathe through 
lungs. Thus no concrete facts and no characteristics inherent in the 
surrounding scene entitle us to infer that nature is good: this is a 
moral certainty. 

This assurance, furthermore, blends in with deistic affirmations. 
To say that all is good as it leaves the hands of the creator of all 
things is not to state a conclusion based on experience, it is to speak 
rationally and take one’s stand on the most irrefutable postulate. 
What could God be, were he not good, were his creation not good? 
According to Rousseau, goodness is always the chief attribute of 
power. He believes—and it is a noble belief—that anyone endowed 
with omnipotence would ipso facto be incapable of harming another. 
Malevolence is the mark of weakness and unhappiness. Thus the 
world, as God willed it to be, is inevitably the best of all possible 
worlds as long as we do not spoil it. In other terms, it is the world 
best fitted to ensure our happiness. 

This leads us to the more obscure issue of “natural man.” It has 
repeatedly been affirmed that natural man is an unjustifiable fiction, 
and no platitudes are more imposing or more fertile than those 
which make gregariousness the distinguishing mark of our species. 
Such a truth cannot be questioned, within the limits of our experience, 
but are we entitled to let it cover the whole of our past? Our views 
on the matter are inevitably determined by history, by 19th-century 
anthropology and the study of so-called primitive societies. And so we 
come to imagine Neanderthal man or Cro-Magnon man living with 
his clan, in the midst of his fellows. Nothing is more likely, but what 
does that prove concerning his remote ancestors? It is just as difficult 
to form a conception of the first social groups as of the first indi- 
viduals. If certain naturalists are to be believed, in remote geological 
epochs there existed bees of giant size who lived in isolation. Thus 
there is no absurdity in the notion that the human race, long before 
the periods accessible to scientific investigation, had similar ante- 
cedents, and Rousseau’s vision of prehistory is neither more nor less 
arbitrary than our own. At all events, he did not simply evolve it 
out of his own imagination. He respected the natural sciences, and 
Buffon is one of the few authors of his day to whom he gives unstinted 
praise. He puts forward the hypothesis of natural man as an element 
of positive knowledge and as a firm base for rational reflection. 

Who was this creature from whom we are descended? The strong- 
est light is thrown on this not so much by the Discours sur I'Inégalité 
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as by the first part of the Emile. We may recall the astonishing passage 
that invites us to imagine a new-born child who suddenly acquires 
full adult stature. This helpless giant could not even move his limbs 
—for, Rousseau tells us, everything is learnt by practice and in re- 
lationship with others. This applies even to the most elementary actions 
such as walking and chewing. The growth of the child is an epitome 
of the earliest epoch of the race, and thus the strange creature we 
have just imagined is a picture of what the first man may have been 
like. The survivors were those who, constrained by necessity, dis- 
covered the reflexes and instincts that allowed them to move and 
satisfy their needs; but they could invent no more than this, and 
could receive no lessons from men. Their only school being that of 
natural law, they were utterly lacking in what we call intelligence 
or understanding: they remained at an animal level or, to put it 
bluntly, they were animals. This idea is strengthened when we read 
what constituted their happiness, this being defined simply by the 
absence of suffering. An animal that is neither cold, nor hungry, 
nor tired, nor wounded, may indeed be considered to be happy. 
This might strike one as a remarkably negative notion of happiness, 
yet there is no shortage of texts that with some semblance of good 
faith could be used to demonstrate Rousseau’s pessimism. 

We have rid ourselves, in any case, of a critical view that can 
never again be entertained. To allege that Rousseau wanted us to 
return to a state of nature or, as Voltaire sarcastically put it, to go 
on all fours, is a travesty of his views and not an examination of 
them. Not only did he realize clearly that human nature does not 
take a step backward, he did not even experience any genuine nostalgia 
for the hedged-in condition he depicted. Could he seriously envy 
a creature with no spiritual awareness, no moral or religious life? 
At a moment of ordinary lassitude one may indeed declare that it 
would be wonderful to think of nothing and to live like an animal, 
tranquil and unforeseeing, but this poor and leaden fancy is its own 
contradiction, becoming one of those vicious circles that ever gird 
us about. For to think that one would like not to think is still to 
think, and to realize at the same instant that such a desire is vain. 
It is not within the bounds of possibility for a man to imagine any 
mutilation of his mind that would not equally be the obliteration of 
his personality, and hence his suicide. 

Rousseau was not without an awareness of the self—and, despite 
all one may say, he was able to reason. Furthermore, he wrote time 
and again that our happiest state, and which we should never have 
abandoned, is that, not of natural man, but of the savage and the 
primitive. He relies—and what else could he have done—on the 
accounts of real or fictitious travels which throughout the 18th cen- 
tury, from Lahontan on, had been published in profusion, and many 
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of which he had read. The savage, as these readings led Rousseau 
to see him, is indeed still a child of nature, for he is ignorant of 
property, politics and what we call civilization, yet he is not at one 
with the natural order, that is to say with the vegetable and animal 
realms. He has a hut, rudimentary techniques, a family, feelings, and 
the religion of the heart. It appears that at this level we have attained 
the best possible balance between the conditions of our physical ex- 
istence and the degree of soul and intellect that enable us to enjoy 
them. Before this, consciousness lay unawakened, and since then 
artifice and corruption have developed. 

It is now possible to provide a clearer definition of happiness, 
the normal goal of any man’s life. For natural man it did not extend 
beyond the organic wellbeing that resulted from the absence of 
suffering. This notion goes far beyond the mere instinct of self- 
preservation, and is much more complex than at first appears. It 
requires a man to be fully conscious of his inner tranquility, and to 
know that he is exempt from distress or fear, from barren or violent 
passions. Happiness is the enjoyment of oneself, is an intense and 
harmonious emotional life; it amounts to “pulling one’s feelings 
close around the heart,” and enjoying to the full their ardent upwelling. 
Yet, paradoxical though it may appear, what is nevertheless a natural 
law of our being requires that our most agreeable feelings should 
suppose a relationship with some of our fellows. Complete solitude 
excludes such feelings. A certain degree of socialibility, at least from 
time to time, strengthens our love of ourselves. But we should beware 
not to step outside the proper limits, for then we fall victim to the 
disastrous tyranny of self-love which subjects us at every instant to 
the opinion of others, which disperses us and divides us against our- 
selves, a prey to jealousy, envy, vanity and countless other worldly 
follies. Then we have ceased to be men, we have become super- 
numeraries; leading lives reduced to a grimace, we soon sense our 
inner poverty and chaos. And with this reflection we have formulated 
the rule by which wisdom will abide. We cultivate a proper love 
of self when we live with modest needs and with the minimum of 
social contacts; its contrary, self-love, drives us to our destruction 
with a plethora of seeming needs, enslaving us to the outer world 
and the opinion of others. 

In this second state unhappiness is unavoidable, for we depend 
on everything and everyone; whereas to be happy, by turning back 
on himself, by finding the “perfect, full and all-sufficing happiness” 
that the Réveries will later speak of, a man must be free. But what 
is freedom? If anyone still believes that Rousseau is the preacher of 
an untrammeled drifting, the man who would have us throw off 
every yoke and abandon ourselves to the blind urges of emotion, 
then let him consider the words with which Emile thanks his teacher: 
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“You have taught me to be free, that is, to yield to necessity.” The 
second part of the Emile begins with one of the most beautiful, even 
of the most severe, expositions of stoic resignation that can be found 
in any language. In very truth, Rousseau is far from thinking that we 
can do whatever we want, rebel against any constraint and ceaselessly 
heed the call of pleasure. But with a profound insight he does distin- 
guish between the constraints imposed by nature and those imposed 
by men. The former may be a heavy burden, yet it does not occur to 
us to complain, since the very idea of judging them does not occur to 
us. No sane mind questions the necessity of finding nourishment, of 
putting up with rain and snow, of laboring, growing old and dying. Is 
this a good or an evil thing? It is a good thing, simply because it is. 
Whatever one might say against such ineluctable necessities is empty 
rhetoric. To obey the laws of nature without a thought does not 
arouse any feeling of enslavement. But when, on the other hand, 
we must bow to the laws of man, we cannot be sure that this is both 
inevitable and just, and do not readily tolerate a subjection that seems 
to us an attack on our person. Finally it can clearly be seen that 
freedom, like happiness, does not reside in things and concrete facts, 
but in the feeling we have concerning it. Closely bound to the seasons, 
the weather, the sky, the earth, and to his bodily fatigue, the peasant 
is nonetheless free, but tax, toll, tithes, however moderate they may 
be, at once fill him with a sense of his servitude. To be free and 
happy, a man must bear only the chains he knows to be natural, and 
so does not dream of shaking off. As for the others, they must be 
suppressed or, if this cannot be, they must be given the aspect of 
positive necessities, of an order inherent in things themselves. 

Happiness and freedom are, consequently, the inseparable treasures 
that Rousseau would help us to rediscover, once he has exposed the 
frauds and corruptions of our social life. His optimistic presupposi- 
tion is to believe that at the selfsame moment we will rediscover 
virtue. For virtue is no later addition to our nature, but the expression 
of its health and equilibrium. Rousseau does not omit to remind us 
that, etymologically, virtue is derived from strength. Thus our first 
obligation is, to the greatest possible extent, to prove able to live 
and to act. 

Greater precision is necessary here. The natural order is, not 
superior perhaps, but certainly prior to the moral order. The wolf 
and the sheep are no more to be judged by our moral categories 
than are sun and rain. Nature, let it be said once again, is good, being 
the work of God, and our mother; there is nothing more we can say 
of it. So natural man is not virtuous; he has no notion of the moral 
law; he is innocent, in this sense only that his acts are dictated by 
his real needs, cannot not occur and are never motivated by a point- 
less and deliberate violence. This observation leads us to a principle 
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that rules the life of the savage, and civilized life to an even greater 
degree: virtue is essentially negative; what is most important, and 
most difficult, is never to inflict harm on another. Only those unac- 
quainted with men and society could think this a simple precept, 
and overlook all the strength and vigilance it requires. Never to 
wish anyone harm, to refrain not only from hurting or stealing, but 
also from calumny, domination, corruption and deception, this is 
no light task—especially since, according to Rousseau, it means 
turning one’s back on society in its almost inevitable consequences. 
We shall see, elsewhere, how virtue can be practiced in a positive 
manner, but here it suffices that we have indicated its original con- 
nection with the doctrine’s basic postulates. 

Rousseau now possesses the intellectual lever enabling him to 
raise up the world. Before we accompany him in this undertaking, 
it would be well to evaluate rather more closely the value and signifi- 
cance of the instrument. 

It is no great matter to show the subjective origins of Rousseau’s 
ideas: the Confessions convey the feeling, and almost offer proof, 
at every turn. Beyond a doubt, his strange destiny led him by an 
inductive process to moral certainties that he subsequently general- 
ized. But this does not exempt us from considering the intellectual 
content of his theses and their final range of validity. If indeed nothing 
aroused our attention beyond his personal feelings, and his need for 
revenge or escape, he would not have transcended the plane of poetic 
revery, and his natural man would have remained the blissful deity 
of some lost Atlantis. But this is not the case. Rousseau, successfully 
in his own eyes, had striven to establish a scientific theory of man, 
and a history of his moral development. To deny him all standing in 
the field leaves intact his intentions. The same holds true for phlogis- 
ton, animal spirits, the physicists’ ether and many other outmoded 
hypotheses; and the same will apply to many if not all of our own. 
The hypothesis of natural man has as much right to be included in 
the series as any other. 

The philosopher can be better understood, once his place has 
been granted him; it associates him with the positive knowledge and 
with certain intellectual tendencies of his day. One is struck by the 
seriousness with which he tries to provide a genetic explanation of 
our instincts and even of our ideas. Man has ceased to be, for him, 
an invariable datum, a being defined once and for all: he makes him- 
self, he takes shape under the influence of his milieu, his epoch, his 
experience. It is an outlook that one might call evolutionary. M. 
Guyenot, in his splendid book Les Sciences de la Nature au XVIII‘ 
Siécle, has shown how the doctrine of evolution and transformism 
was confusedly present in some men’s minds before finding full ex- 
pression in the writings of Lamarck. Rousseau appears to have had 
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an intuition or presentiment of this doctrine, and his work, in any 
event, touches on it a number of times. 

This scientific tendency led to the intellectual brawls of the 19th 
century, particularly after erroneous popularizations of Darwin’s 
theories had come into circulation. As always happens, public debate 
centered around details more sensational than crucial. It is for 
specialists to determine, if they can, whether man is descended from 
the monkey, from lemurs or some other animal, from a living jelly 
or from the earth’s soil. Philosophically, this is of no interest. For 
in essence it amounts to saying that man presupposes living material 
and depends on an empirically knowable substance. Hence the only 
genuine problem is to decide if, how and to what extent there was 
inserted into his animal substance the immaterial reality we call 
soul or spirit. 

Now it is evident that, on the whole, both the Christian and 
philosophical traditions provided an answer sharply at odds with 
the rights of the body. Doubtless this was not pushed to absurd 
lengths, and the gentleman who had been molded by spiritualist 
philosophy and the Christian tradition was advised nonetheless to 
beware of his physical nature, given over to corruption and sin, and 
constantly to submit it both to the dictates of pure reason and to the 
light of the intelligence. Rousseau, earlier perhaps than anyone else, 
and with as much vigor as brilliance, inverted the old hierarchies or 
at the very least the classical conception of the causes and logical 
priorities that explain man. In his eyes, morality is conditioned by 
natural history: to declare that we will be good and virtuous if we 
remain faithful to our nature amounts in some way, surely, to in- 
scribing virtue in the providential ordering of our physical organs. 
It is a preestablished harmony that unites our needs, our style of life 
and the earth, which is not yet blemished by our errors. It need 
scarcely be stressed that this view is strongly egalitarian, since it 
eliminates the false privileges of the civilized man even more radically 
than those of the noble, the man of letters, the philosopher or the 
priest. It becomes obvious, too, why our societies have accepted it, 
in part at least and almost unconsciously, to the degree that they 
have become more popular and are characterized by the masses 
rather than by their elites. A worthy essayist of our own day, who 
as it happens detests Rousseau, is fond of mocking the abstract intel- 
lectual by quoting Péguy’s “Their hands are pure, but they have no 
hands.” But M. Thibon himself is of the people, as was Péguy, as 
was Rousseau. They have that much in common. To employ a term 
now fashionable, it might be said that the doctrine put forward in 
the Emile has received an astoundingly vigorous incarnation. 

We should note, however, that the rehabilitation of the body does 
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not go on to make any fiery pagan apologia of its delights, of the 
kind to be found in some passages of Rabelais, Rubens and Diderot. 
Jean-Jacques would no doubt have been horrified, had he known 
it, by the Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville. It is not hard to be 
convinced of his own sensuality, but there are various ways of being 
sensual. This complex man, made up of contradictions, bears within 
himself shamefulness and cynicism, a lascivious temperament and 
a shrinking from coarse vice, a burning imagination and naive reveries. 
He is both voluptuous and morose, libertine and Jansenist. The flesh, 
for him, is often sad, it has retained its aura of sinfulness. 

Thus his doctrine, even if we turn to the earliest affirmations, 
maintains the distinction between the natural and the moral orders— 
soon to be rigorously revived by Kant. Doubtless the attempt is made 
to bring them as close as possible, or rather to derive one from the 
other, but this cannot lead to their identification. This separation is 
sufficiently underlined by the adoption of the savage as the middle 
term in the human series, since properly speaking the savage has 
ceased to be a natural being. No one can prevent the natural from 
being finally transcended by the ethical and social. 

By defining Rousseau’s morality in terms of his principles, as we 
have done, is in some measure to attribute to him traditional charac- 
teristics. He could easily be associated with epicureanism on the 
one hand, and with stoicism on the other—with the former, via his 
proclamation of one’s right to happiness in the immediate, with the 
latter because of his acceptance of the laws of the universe, declared 
once and for all to be good and able to ensure man’s tranquillity and 
freedom. The reconciliation of these two currents offers no difficulty, 
provided that epicureanism be taken in its true meaning as the rejec- 
tion of vain desires and the art of properly enjoying natural pleasures. 

The most interesting question is to determine what new note 
Rousseau lent to the wisdom that Montaigne had taught to the 
entire age of classicism. Differences will be found less in the rules 
and the content, much more in the discovery and utilization of this 
fullness of life. 

According to the examples offered by the ancients, wisdom was 
conceived to be the fruit of study and meditation. There would be 
piquancy in showing how Seneca’s letters to Lucilius echo at every 
moment the advice or lessons of Emile’s tutor. But the former, as 
he sits in his study immersed in his favorite authors, discovers that 
it is good to withdraw from the world in order to achieve a serene 
enjoyment of existence. He proves this by means of the usual scholastic 
exercises and pedantic dialectics. He must to some extent become 
detached from his own being and dominate it through reason, in 
order to lead it along the paths of happiness and virtue. But Rousseau’s 
pupil has no need of an intellectual apprenticeship that is at the 
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same time a purification: abandoning the royal road that Socrates 
had been the first to reveal, he does not try to visualize the good and 
the true—which in any case are the same thing—by the methodical 
and attentive application of clear thinking and reasoned judgment. 
All he needs is to be given back to himself, to the lessons in things, 
to the ingenuous sincerity of his own feelings and reactions. Wisdom, 
in short, proceeds intuitively out of nature, even when it transcends 
it, and without ever becoming entirely detached from it. 

This leads to an even more significant consequence. The sage 
of antiquity, just like the sage of the classical period, even when a 
slave is an aristocrat, even when an emperor is an individualist aloof 
from the crowd and from action. How can he believe that other men 
are already at the stage that he could reach only by dint of patient 
meditation? His superiority can be defined only against the back- 
ground of the blind, ignorant masses whose follies, superstitions, 
fantasies and passions serve to set off his own lucidity. However great 
his zeal and his goodwill, the higher he rises the more must he retreat 
into his inner realm and become separated from men. Epicure can 
live only in his library, Montaigne only in his garden. In what moral 
isolation did Marcus Aurelius dwell! But if, on the contrary, wisdom 
is not an affair of the intellect, if it does not necessitate the studies 
revered and imposed by custom, then it may spring up in any man, 
it will be the wealth of the lowly and ignorant as much as or more 
than it is of the learned. With this there appears perhaps the most 
audacious, let us say the most utopian, of Rousseau’s democratic 
demands. To desire political power or even prosperity for all is to 
demand less than the man who seeks for all an instinctive wisdom, 
contentment and virtue, and who does not divorce these related 
benefits from everyday life. To judge the distance traversed, or 
rather to what degree the scale of values has been inverted, one may 
recall some precious poem, for instance La Fontaine’s Songe d’un 
Habitant du Mogol, in which is enclosed the flower of ancient thought. 
The sage does indeed retire from the world, spurns gilded wainscoting, 
and finds in nature a quiet felicity, but it is his aim to study the 
universal harmony or at least to write pleasing verses. “Others must 
still work to keep you alive,” some uncouth reader of Rousseau might 
object. “When are you going to work for them? When will you acquire 
a profession, a family, a country? In a word, when will you be a man?” 
And to find an answer one must at least turn to M. de Wolmar and his 
sublime spouse. 

These remarks constantly direct us back to what was probably 
at the center of Rousseau’s thought, or rather to what, within his 
instinct, is the taproot of this. “When Adam delved and Evé span, / 
Who was then the gentleman?” sang the rebellious medieval peasants. 
While this was a rejection of the world’s tyrannical and artificial as- 
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pects, it was no self-abandonment to idyllic reveries of an age of gold 
indulgent to childish flabbiness. Such a paradise is only a field in 
which the first peasant couple is laboring. Rousseau’s dream scarcely 
extends beyond this egalitarian natural condition, but he would in- 
corporate in it freedom, wisdom and happiness. This endeavor may 
be dismissed as paradoxical or chimerical, what cannot be denied 
is its relevancy to our age, our problems, even to our contradictions. 


1 would rather be forgotten by the entire human race than looked 
on as an ordinary man. My Portrait (1761-62) 


Past suffering has no hold on me, but I still rejoice in pleasures that 
areno more. My Portrait (/76/-62) 


Reason kills me; | would wish to be insane in order to be healthy. 
CORRESPONDENCE, X7/, 19] 


Whoever has the courage always to appear what he is, sooner or later 
will become what he must be; but nothing is to be hoped for any 
longer from those put on a character for show. LETTER TO SOPHIE, 
13 July, 1757 


I would love my rival even if you loved him; if you did not love him, 
I would wish that he could deserve your love; that he might have my 
heart in order to love you more worthily and to make you happier. 
LETTER TO SARA 


I do not believe that a man can desire to be always consistent; but 
what he can achieve is to be always truthful. That is what I am 
going totry tobe. SECOND PREFACE TO THE NEW HELOISE 


Only the passions give one any control over the passions. EMILE 
Better paradoxes than prejudices. EMILE 


It is for the very reason that the force inherent in things tends to 
destroy equality that the force of legislation must always tend to 
maintain it. SOCIAL CONTRACT 


Abstract, general ideas are the source of men’s greatest mistakes; 
the jargon of metaphysics has never led to the discovery of a single 
truth. EMILE 


Virtue presupposes a struggle against ourselves, and all the merit 
lies in the difficulty of conquest. LETTER OF 4 MarRcH, 1764 
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La Nouvelle Heloise 
and the Public of 1761 


Towards the middle of the 18th century, the novel—or rather, the 
Novel—disentangling itself from wicked nurses, stolen wills, and 
the adventures of terribly handsome princes, and already beginning 
to demonstrate by actual examples that its natural domain was what 
Thomas Hardy called “the presentation of the uncommon in ordinary 
life,” faced a serious threat to its continuing development as a serious 
genre in the widespread human tendency to complicate simple things 
whenever possible. If any one thing is characteristic of advanced 
states of civilization, it seems to be a fatal weakness for talking about 
what one is doing, and enjoying the talk a good deal more than 
anything else. In 18th-century France, where conversation was, in 
the somewhat chilling words of Mme de Montpensier, “one of the 
greatest of the few pleasures of life,” a love of talk for its own sake 
was a national glory; I cannot think of any more striking reflection 
of the century than what one finds in the absurd so-called “philosophi- 
cal” novels of the Marquis de Sade, where the characters, with an 
almost touchingly dogged persistence, work their way in a page or 
so through one or another of a methodical series of couplings and 
then calmly sit down for fifty or a hundred pages of the discussion it 
is obvious they find much more satisfactory. Such a fondness for 
talk, however, goes far toward explaining how it happens that, while 
there already existed in France admirable models of the sort of work 
the genre as a whole was then struggling to achieve, and would 
eventually achieve on all sides in the following century, these models 
—Mme de Lafayette’s La Princesse de Cléves, for example, Crébillon 
Fils’ Lettres de la Marquise de M— au Comte de R— remained with- 
out influence, and the majority of people who bothered themselves 
about novels from 1700 or so on, including, one is sorry to say, 
a great many of the people writing them, spent a large part of their 
time worrying about such red herrings as the differences between 
the Novel and the Epic and the Romance and, whether they managed 
to sort these out or not, an even greater amount of time worrying 
about the 18th-century equivalent of Mr. Podsnap’s daughter, that 
formidable “young person” whom a novelist was under no circum- 
stances to cause to blush,-and who blushed with such alarming 
readiness. But progress in art, after all, rarely has much to do with 
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art. It is something great artists and minor artist alike usually achieve 
because they are interested in something else, and easily manage 
to swallow the largest camel around at the moment while manfully 
setting their lips against some, to us, quite insignificant gnat. In 1761, 
the largest camel of this sort anywhere, if I may keep up this meta- 
phor briefly, was Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise, and 
if ever a novel came at a moment when it was most needed and 
served both the novel and the novelist a good turn, this is that novel. 
As a camel, the Nouvelle Héloise was the embodiment of everything 
in the form that at the time was new and revolutionary—it pretended 
to depict ordinary life, it claimed to be moral, it appealed to the 
heart. As a gnat, it violated every accepted canon of taste from 
common sense to common decency. And this was immensely to the 
good; for in view of its unheard-of popularity, the duty of every 
self-respecting novelist in Europe was plain. With people lining up 
in the streets outside the bookshops for a chance to spend half an 
hour reading it, La Nouvelle Héloise clearly was not a book one 
simply talked about. It was a book one rewrote. And once these 
hundreds of ambitious, insignificant, exasperated pens were at work, 
the future of the novel was safe. 

The crisis which marks and determines the history of the novel 
in the 18th century comes above all from a general and growing 
conviction that, in spite of its past, the novel ought to be a major 
genre. Heaven and Matthew Arnold alone can say what the term 
“major” when applied to literary works really means, but it is a 
fact that everyone who wrote novels from at least 1730 on, and 
possibly a great many of those who read them, felt some sort of 
resentment that people as a rule didn’t thinks novels major at all, 
although tragedy was, and the epic was, and many kinds of perfectly 
silly poetry were. Weren't novelists, after all—wasn’t even a lowly 
hack like Mme de Gomez, scribbling fiction in a rented room to 
keep meat in the pot and at least one decent velvet dress—writing 
about human beings in critical situations exemplifying moral truths? 
“If these are not pigeons, what are they?” as Gertrude Stein said. 
The century, however, remained largely unconvinced. Between novels 
for ladies which were elevated but incredible, and novels for men 
which were credible, all right, but not elevated, one had clearly no 
choice if one was a person of taste—as who indeed wasn’t? 

Samuel Richardson’s Pamela (1740) and above all his Clarissa 
(1747) at last provided the novelists themselves with the models 
they were seeking, models hallowed as it were and made authoritative 
by popular acclaim. Here were works which at the same time pre- 
sented believable pictures of everyday, ordinary life, full of the 
housekeepers and hackney coaches for which novelists felt so natural 
an attraction, and yet which were also overwhelmingly moral, spe- 
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cifically intended in fact for the edification of Miss Podsnap, since, 
in Richardson’s own words, they were “published in order to cultivate 
Principles of Virtue and Religion in the Youth of Both Sexes,” being 
“Entirely Divested of All those Images which, in too Many Pieces 
calculated for Amusement only, tend to inflame the Minds they 
should Instruct.” If, however, these sanctimonious narratives at last 
gave the general run of novelists a leg to stand on, the leg was 
nevertheless a wooden one. Richardson made the novel into some- 
thing both young ladies and their papas could unashamedly read 
in the parlor; but he did so by pretending that the novel was 
something it was not, thereby setting a precedent which has been 
faithfully adhered to ever since by any sort of fiction that is designed 
to sell. Today our commercial novelists pretend to be investigating 
social problems and making comments on life. Richardson simply 
pretended he was not writing novels. What he published, he said, 
were collections of real letters from real people to real people, and 
as you read them and wept, you said, with far greater feeling than 
mere art could ever evoke in you, there, but for the grace of God 
and the timely lesson this book has taught me, go I. Reading fiction, 
indeed, might be an idle pastime, but was this fiction? Surely if 
Clarissa’s cousin Colonel Morden had not hunted down her vile 
seducer and run him through, many a young man would have 
recognized Lovelace in a back lane and drawn his sword on some 
unfortunate stranger in the name of Clarissa, of purity and of England. 

In France, too, this “willing suspension of disbelief” eventually 
took hold: Diderot, in his Eloge de Richardson, speaks of a lady 
who asks an acquaintance leaving for England to convey her respects 
to Clarissa’s friend Miss Howe, if he can find her, and if she still 
lives. But to the French of 1750, Richardson was still largely a 
foreign curiosity. The Frengh, it would seem, could not come by the 
ability to swallow this particular camel—I mean this pretense on 
the part of the writer that he wasn’t writing, and thus that his work 
should be judged morally as life is, rather than aesthetically—quite 
so easily as the already more sentimental English. That climate of 
immediate, enthusiastic, undifferentiating response which is the hot- 
house, so to speak, of all really significant spiritual transformations 
was slow to develop in the temperate atmosphere of the salons. The 
talkative French intelligence found in Richardson above all a further 
incentive to talk: about the odd ways of foreigners, their curious 
genius and their hopeless want of taste, all of which really left the 
novel just about where it was before, since one could scarcely look 
upon anything the English had done as literature. 

With the 18th century, the old distinction between female and 
masculine readers had tended gradually to break down. French 
women had become intellectually emancipated, French men had 
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become polished, and there had come into existence a neutral but 
hungry public which accepted as a novel anythiag and everything 
that called itself one, from La Vie de Mariunne, which was a novel, to 
Mme de Graffigny’s Lettres Péruviennes, which wasn’t, and although 
it considered them all more less trifling if you put a fine edge on it, 
it really didn’t much care, and couldn’t be roused to make much 
of a fuss about the matter, except in the salons, where one could 
argue about anything and had, after all, to argue about something. 
Distinctions between the Epic and the Romance and speculations 
about moral usefulness are admirably suited to salon conversations 
because they are almost ideally gratuitous, and in any case it is 
more than doubtful that, in that blessed pre-Bovary era, anyone 
actually had anything whatsoever happen to his morals as the result 
of reading a work of fiction, or ever seriously entertained the idea 
that such a thing was possible. It was on the contrary merely some- 
thing one said one thought was possible. 

But as I said, if the novel was to grow and thrive and blossom 
and bear fruit, there had to be some sort of a fuss—not a lot of 
animated but empty controversy, but a real disturbance generating 
a good deal of heat and moisture, and producing in time an atmos- 
phere so humid that, while anything would grow in it, it would be 
excessively difficult to see through it distinctly. Taking it all in all, 
this. precisely what first Richardson and then Rousseau managed 
to accomplish. 

Subversive is surely the best word for both as novelists. Richard- 
son was perhaps the first great novelist who could not be dismissed 
either because he was merely an artist doing something ideally ad- 
mired from a distance, or because he wasn’t an artist, and thus 
failed to come up to scratch. He was the first great novelist whose 
principal function was that of making his audience uncomfortable 
by doing with it what it was ready to have done with it, but didn’t 
readily know how to assimilate or discount. By most standards—and 
I mean French standards—Richardson was no artist at all. He wrote 
too much, he said too little, he played havoc with order, clarity, 
coherence, truth and common sense. Prévost’s admiring translation 
of Clarissa is only occasionally a translation in the ordinary sense 
of the word; one thinks of Mme de Boufflers reading the Bible and 
remarking on its style: “What a pity the Holy Ghost was so lacking 
in taste.” 

But how troubling Clarissa was. How moving in spite of every- 
thing. How true to what truth should be. You could laugh at Richard- 
son if you liked, but you somehow couldn’t laugh him away. Perhaps 
you did not feel more virtuous when you had finished reading him, 
but you felt you ought to be. Reading a romance, you might reflect 
that no one could ever embody the Illustrious Mandane or the 
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Matchless Charicléa or the Divine Clélie, and sigh with pleasurable 
melancholy and that would be the end of it; but when you put down 
the tale of the Incomparable Clarissa you did so with an uneasy 
consciousness that your being incomparable to her was something 
for which you had no one but yourself to blame. 

And thus, even in a public intellectually trained to look upon the 
novel as an “entertainment,” and naturally inclined to be severe in 
matters of taste as well as sceptical in matters of feeling, there is 
gradually built up a residuum of semi-vicarious sentimental experi- 
ence, a vague backlog of doubts, uncertainties, unexpressed aspira- 
tions, half-formed and unknown yearnings, an indefinite awareness 
of something in the self that is as yet imperfect, unrealized, unful- 
filled. There is a pronounced strain of masochism in the 18th-century 
novel-reading public; an agreeable sensation of guilt is quite as 
natural to the 18th-century novel-reader as his bag-wig and slippers. 

Richardson, however, was, as I said, a foreigner, and since this 
was a misfortune which could not possibly be remedied, had there 
been no one of his kind but Richardson, it is doubtful whether the 
as yet unformulated appetite he aroused for the spectacle of high 
seriousness in lowly circumstances would have soon come to much 
in the France of Mme de Pompadour. If Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
was also foreign, he was, by the the time he wrote the Nouvelle 
Héloise, only foreign to the world of the Paris salons, and at that 
more in his own imagination than in reality. No one, I think, has 
ever had a more perfect, instinctive grasp of the mind of the public for 
whom he was writing. No one has ever chosen a more strikingly 
opportune moment to give the public what, unbeknownst to itself, 
it had so deep a longing to read. The explanation is not hard to 
come by, since Rousseau, as a reader of Richardson, wrote for the 
most representative of all seaders of Richardson, himself, and was 
prompted by a desire to succeed where Richardson had failed—that 
is to say, to Rousseau’s way of thinking, as a moralist. Richardson 
as an artist was of no interest to Rousseau, who sincerely believed 
he believed that art was generally beneath contempt; but Richardson, 
in attempting to be moral, had given his readers, in the person of 
his heroine, a paragon of virtue so awe-inspiring as to discourage 
any of the commonplace weaker vessels who stood in such need of 
good examples to keep them in the paths of righteousness. To call 
this moral was positively absurd, positively criminal. A genuine 
moralist has a better grasp of human nature. He, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Citizen of Geneva, would write the perfect moral novel, 
defeating Richardson on his own terrain, presenting his readers with 
the far more useful history of Julie, an ordinary (if not common- 
place) woman who was tempted, as women are, and fell as women 
do and will, but who was redeemed, as any woman can be and so few, 
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alas, are: redeemed by understanding, by Nature and by voluntary 
submission to Divine Providence, as it lies within the grasp of any 
creature, however abandoned, to be. This, at last, would be truly 
moral fiction. And to do Rousseau the credit he deserves, the public, 
the suddenly vast public of young ladies with tear-stained cheeks and 
fathers of families past forty blowing their noses into immense 
handkerchiefs and of great ladies and of young men with pale faces 
and glittering eyes—the lacrymose public of 1761 which seemed, 
to the incredulous and die-hard rationalists of the salons, to have 
sprung up out of nowhere, welcomed La Nouvelle Héloise with an 
enthusiasm that had never been seen before, and has not, I believe, 
been given to any work since that time, including My Fair Lady. 

A résumé of the Nouvelle Héloise, while it is likely to be quite 
amusing, a claim I am afraid I could not honestly make for the novel 
itself, would not convey what I am essentially dealing with here, 
the insidious and subversive play of the novel upon the reader’s 
nerves and areas within himself of which he is scarcely conscious. 
Using again the pretense that the book has no author but was written 
as it was lived by the characters themselves, Rousseau gradually 
subverts the reader’s objective determination to read the novel as 
a novel, gradually involves him, entangles him, commits him to love 
and hate, to long and enjoy, to such an extent that, although at any 
moment he can shake off the illusion and remind himself sternly 
that this is absurd, tedious, bad, he cannot really resist abandoning 
himself to the power and passion which so mysteriously and yet 
so splendidly animate the whole. It would be difficult for me to point 
to any one passage in the book which justified this abandonment or 
explained this seduction; but the ultimate experience, the effect of 
the whole, is undeniably that of beauty. 

And it is precisely this aspect of the book I have wished to 
emphasize, this inequation between the whole and its parts. If one 
imagines for a moment ourselves as a group, cultivated, sensitive, 
clever, responsible people that we are, carried back into the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of April, 1761, what do we find ourselves doing? 
Why, I suppose we more or less resemble those advertisements in 
which one man is shouting at an octopus descending from a flying 
saucer and everyone else is buried in the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Someone among us may be worrying about the seven years war or 
the common cold, but everyone else is reading La Nouvelle Héloise, 
and most of us, I imagine, are on the point of doing something about 
it, because there never was yet a book that raised one in his own 
estimation to such an exalted height of feeling and gave one such 
a sight of what had to be done again, and done better, and of what, 
above all, remained to be done for the first time. I pay us the natural 
compliments of supposing that we would not have liked the book 
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very much. Educated people in 1761 did not generally care for La 
Nouvelle Héloise. Even if they read it four times, like Mme du Def- 
fand, they didn’t like it, and they had all sorts of excellent reasons. Of 
course they were wrong, some as I said because it was in their best 
interests and ultimately those of the genre not to see in it another 
masterpiece in whose shadow the novel would wither and die as 
tragedy had in the shadow of Racine, and some because, like most 
critics since that time, they misread it entirely and supposed it to be 
a defense of the rights of passion, a thing they most properly deplored. 
The great public, however, was not so misguided, and took from it 
no passion but a passion for goodness, an insatiable craving for more 
and more and more tableaux of the struggles of generous but fallible 
beings to rise above the snares of worldliness and the torments of the 
flesh into the pure, fresh, fantastic realm of Rousseau’s imagination. 
Rousseau, in telling this story, had managed to suggest not only 
that it had happened, but that it had happened to him, and that 
he who called himself Saint-Preux was that most outstandingly virtuous 
of men, the Citizen of Geneva. To satisfy their readers’ new passion 
for virtue, novelists on every hand went industriously to work on 
tales crowded with sublimity, sacrifice and sermonizing; but they 
did not fail to include housemaids and hackney-coaches, and they 
did not miss the hint Rousseau had given them that the key to 
success was to make a prominent if disguised appearance themselves 
among the cast of characters. Thus, innocently—or is it slyly?—for 
reasons that have little or nothing to do with art, as such, and which 
spring even less from a concern for the perfection of the novel, the 
concept of subjective first-person narrative, which will soon prove 
so invaluable as a means of expression for the self-centered romantic 
temperament, is somehow established in works which purport to be 
serious studies of society as a whole and contributions to the better- 
ment of public morality. Soon The Sorrows of Werther, the Last 
Letters of Jacopo Ortis, the fiery fantasies of Mme de Staél, the 
melancholy memoires of René will seize upon this discovery and 
exploit it to the full, creating in their turn new appetites in the public 
and new imitators hopeful of satisfying them; and so, eventually, 
the inheritance of the Nouvelle Héloise will pass over into the next 
century to become a by then obscured but none the less vital part of 
the substance of Balzac, Stendhal, and the modern novel as a whole. 


I love men too much to need to choose among them; I love them all, 
and it is because I love them that I hate injustice; it is because I 
love them that I flee them. I suffer less from their miseries when I 
do not see them. LETTER OF 28 JANUARY, 1762 
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The Concept of Virtue in 
La Nouvelle Heloise 


It must often have been noticed that the “contrived name” of Saint- 
Preux contains two important elements of the general concept of 
virtue: saint, implying saintliness; and preux, which suggests prowess, 
that Lacedemonian strength of arm and character which Machiavelli 
designates by virti: the Latin virtus in the military sense.' Perhaps 
there is a humor in the name which Julie gives her lover, one of 
the scherzi of the “inseparable cousins” which balance their undoubted 
qualities of sentiment. For it is only by exaggeration that Saint-Preux 
may be termed a warrior, and he is singularly devoid of transcendental 
or mystic sanctity. Yet neither of these aspects of virtue is entirely 
absent from Rousseau’s thought. This paper seeks to show instead 
something of the way in which he builds from these and other tradi- 
tional elements a new concept of virtue. It is not meant to suggest 
that any step in this process is necessarily original with Rousseau, for 
many of the elements of his concept must have been commonplace. 
But by its total meaning La Nouvelle Héloise voiced a new ethic. 
Mme Roland and Mme de Staél made no mistake in considering it 
a school of virtue.” 

La Nouvelle Héloise is steeped in virtuous sentiment. It dates 
from the period of Rousseau’s life (1756-58) when, as he relates in 
his Confessions, he had become “virtuous, or at least intoxicated with 
virtue” ((Pléiade ed., 1951, p. 408). It is this intoxication which 
he communicates to his characters. “Charme inexprimable de la 
vertu. . . ,” exclaims Saint-Preux after Julie’s first avowal of love 
(Part I, Letter 5); and the theme recurs at every crisis of the action. 
But if the charms of virtue defy expression, its nature is often sub- 
jected to analysis. 

It is well to bear in mind that at such moments Rousseau’s fictional 
characters may be expressing their own rather than their author’s 
opinions. Undoubtedly this is always true in one sense. In this case, 


*“On a dit que Saint-Preux était un nom controuvé” (note to Part VI, Letter 7). 
Translations from the French are my own. I must thank Professor Boorsch 
of Yale and Mr. Ralph Leigh of Cambridge for assistance at an early stage 
of this paper. 

* Quoted by Daniel Mornet, La Nouvelle Héloise de J.-J. Rousseau, Paris, 
1929, p. 315-16. 
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however, it would be misleading to establish a rigorous distinction 
between author and characters. Daniel Mornet suggests that this is 
“first a novel lived and not the work of a man of letters, but the 
hallucination of a man possessed” (p. 13). In the Confessions Rous- 
seau states: 


Smitten by my two charming models [Julie and Claire], I 
identified myself with the lover and friend as much as pos- 
sible; but | made him appealing and young, giving him in 
addition the virtues and faults I felt within myself (p. 422). 


The following remarks therefore assume a measure of ventriloquism 
as Saint-Preux and other characters discuss virtue: a projection 
less of Rousseau himself than of his dreams; the expression of certain 
unresolved emotional conflicts, with his no less important reflection 
upon them, in what may be called—without prejudice to other 
qualities—epistolary dialogues. 

Rousseau does not present an unchanging image of virtue. When 
Julie writes to Saint-Preux, “If ever virtue abandons us it will not 
be . . . in circumstances which require courage and sacrifice . . . ,” she 
means by virtue little more than chastity (1, 24). This restricted 
meaning of the word virtue had been current for some time. Montes- 
quieu’s Usbek, of the Lettres persanes (1721), had written of a 
“combat between Love and Virtue” (Letter 26); and elsewhere Usbek 
calls “eternal continence” the Christian virtue par excellence, pro- 
fessing not to understand a virtue which serves no useful purpose 
(Letter 117). One of the striking features of Rousseau’s novel is 
his effort to extend this meaning. Julie states toward the end (and 
Rousseau agrees in a footnote) that “man is not made for celibacy” 
(VI, 6). Julie had been brought up, as she recalls earlier, under 
“maxims so severe, that the purest love seemed . . . the height of 
dishonor” (1, 9). Rousseau would substitute for this puritanical 
notion the orthodox enough concept of chastity in conjugal love, 
limited to marriages based upon esteem. (He really attacks monasti- 
cism and convenience marriages.) It is conjugal fidelity that Julie 
denotes when writing to Saint-Preux after her marriage to M. de 
Wolmar: “I want to be chaste, because that is the primary virtue 
which nourishes all the others” (III, 18). 

Yet it might be argued that this is not in fact what happens in 
the novel. Mornet observes that, at the time of her passionate lapse, 
“Julie possesses, Rousseau means to give her, all the virtues in the 
absence of chastity” (p. 95). In the letters that follow, Claire replies 
to Julie, and Julie to Saint-Preux, that they must, if they can, “efface 
through virtues a fault which is not made good by tears” (1, 30 & 32). 
Far from nourishing other virtues, chastity is to be redeemed by 
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them. Also it is precisely these other virtues which are the most 
interesting. 

“How many virtues you keep for one that is changed!” writes 
Claire to Julie: 


Will you be less gentle (douce), less sincere, less beneficent 
for it? . . . Honor, humanity, friendship, pure love, will they 
be less dear to your heart? Will you love any less the very 
virtues you no longer possess? (1, 30). 


Gentleness (douceur), sincerity, beneficence, honor, humanity, friend- 
ship, and pure love are all proposed as virtues. Some of these quali- 
ties are subject in this context to various qualifications. Julie is less 
sincere with her parents, for example, than with Claire. But Claire’s 
remarks reflect important elements of Rousseau’s concept of virtue 
and in large measure his attitude toward it. The omission of obedi- 
ence as a virtue is also significant. Above all, nothing that Claire 
mentions remotely suggests the saintliness or the prowess implied 
by the name Saint-Preux, though both can be proven in Rousseau’s 
inspiration. An ethic of heroism has been replaced by one of 
domesticity. 

Rather than describe the latter, I shall try to account for the 
change. A few preliminaries are required. First it is well to remark 
the obvious fact that the characters of La Nouvelle Héloise do not 
all agree about what constitutes virtue. This is particularly evident 
in matters of faith, where many shades of opinion are represented 
between Julie’s piety and her husband’s atheism (V, 5), though 
all but the reasoning Wolmar are devoted throughout to a Supreme 
Being and even Julie, the most pious, advocates tolerance (VI, 8). 
There can be no doubt that this tolerance itself is also a virtue in 
Rousseau’s eyes. On February 5, 1761, he writes to Mme de Créqui: 
“I blame intolerance, and I want unbelievers to be left alone . . .”* 

In the matter of chastity also, much of the discussion in Part One 
seeks to reconcile Saint-Preux’s full-blooded passion less with any 
abstract principle of virtue than with Julie’s “resistance to the erotic 
aspects of love”’.* This is a couple which argued, while reading Plato’s 
Republic, about the the “moral difference between the sexes” (I, 46). 
As the novel took form in Rousseau’s imagination, his new relations 
with Mme d’Houdetot, and doubtless recollections of Mme de Warens 
and other acquaintances, contributed to this theme.® It is carried 
beyond conventional feminine reticence. To Julie’s reluctance is 


* Quoted by F. C. Green, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Cambridge, 1955, p. 177. 

‘Ronald Grimsley, “The Human Problem in ‘La Nouvelle Héloise,’” in Modern 
Language Review LIII, 2 (April 1958), 177. 

* For the genesis of La Nouvelle Héloise, see Green, p. 137 ff. 
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sacrificed the pastoral aspiration of reconciling sensual and ideal 
love so ardently expressed after the first kiss in the glade at Clarens 
(I, 14). Possibly also, as recently suggested, Julie’s relations with 
Saint-Preux are sapped by unconscious Lesbian tendencies in her 
relations with Claire.* Very early in the novel Julie makes her “happy 
discovery,” the famous passage so suggestive of Rousseau’s own 
experience: “. . . my too-tender heart needs love, but my senses 
do not need a lover” (1, 9). Julie may of course be deceiving herself. 
A maxim on the frontispiece reads: “With the aid of Wisdom, one 
escapes from Love into the arms of Reason.” But Freudians might 
question whether Julie does in fact find satisfaction even with an 
esteemed husband, relations with whom are so much determined 
by wisdom and reason. Her distress when visiting Meillerie with 
Saint-Preux (IV, 17), her “inclination to gourmandism” (V, 2), 
and most of all the sublimation of her soul in prayer to “another 
existence which does not depend upon the passions of the body” 
(VI, 8) all suggest regret and compensation. Nor would this inter- 
pretation necessarily be the less valid because Saint-Preux remarks 
that Julie is “not like Saint Teresa an amorous heart deceiving itself 
and wishing to mistake its object” (V, 5). It is nonetheless clear, 
however, that whatever Julie may suppress, nothing in her attitude 
brings her to Saint-Preux’s impassioned protest when banished: 
“How far is my heart from that odious virtue which you suppose I 
possess and which I detest” (1, 42). 

Such personal differences are nevertheless only a part of the 
problem 8f virtue in this novel. Chastity, tolerance and other qualities 
already mentioned fit into a more general pattern, transcending Saint- 
Preux’s relations with Julie. It is not so much a system of thought as 
a way of life. Very early Saint-Preux invites Julie to “put aside all 
those vain wranglings by the philosophers over happiness and virtue,” 
since in his conception “the good is only the beautiful in action” 
(1,15). This formula seems to anticipate the Romantic revival of 
Neo-Platonism. It is confirmed and expanded later on by Julie: 
“From the consideration of order I deduce the beauty of virtue, 
and its goodness from public usefulness” (III, 18). 

This deduction involves two capital notions in Rousseau’s con- 
cept of virtue. The first and more familiar is that virtue for Rousseau 
is not primarily an intellectual concept, but a feeling. (There is no 
question of dividing his concept into intellectual, moral and theologi- 
cal virtues, nor of finding exact equivalents in either Catholicism or 
Calvinism.) Beauty is apprehended through feelings and not through 
reason. “How many things are only perceived through feelings (par 


‘Hans Wolpe, “Psychological Ambiguity in ‘La Nouvelle Héloise,"” in Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quarterly XXVIII, 3 (April 1959), 279-90. 
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sentiment) ,” Saint-Preux continues, “and for which it is impossible 
to account!” (1, 15). Virtue belongs in large part to the heart, or 
rather, as Rousseau remarks upon this novel in the Confessions, to 
“that sixth sense, that moral sense with which so few hearts are 
endowed, and without which no one can understand mine” (p. 538). 
In the novel itself, Bomston echoes this attitude: “An upright heart 
is . . . the first organ of truth; whoever has felt nothing can learn 
nothing . . .” (V, 1). Rousseau also intervenes, as assumed editor 
of this correspondence, to declare: 


Saint-Preux makes of the moral conscience a feeling, and 
not a judgment; which is counter to the definitions of the 
philosophers. I believe however that in this their would-be 
colleague is right (VI, 7). 


There is no need to insist, after Irving Babbitt, upon Rousseau’s 
inversion of sense and sensibility.’ It is some years since Gilson 
also called “Rousseauism . . . the resignation of reason”.* Clearly 
the child who felt before he thought is father of the man who wrote 
this novel.® 

Perhaps less attention has been paid to Rousseau’s apparently 
contradictory emphasis upon virtuous action, except to remark how 
his own example detracts from it. Clair mentions beneficence among 
Julie’s virtues. This important aspect of Rousseau’s concept is by 
no means out of line with Voltaire’s sprightly article “Vertu” in the 
Dictionnaire philosophique (1764), beginning:: “What is virtue? 
Beneficence toward one’s neighbors.” Beneficence or virtuous action 
stands to benevolence or virtuous feeling in Rousseau’s concept much 
as works stand to faith in religion. It is interesting therefore that 
even after turning to faith for consolation Julie must admit: “To 
serve God is not to spend one’s life kneeling in a chapel . . .it is 
to carry out on earth the duties He imposes upon us. . .” (VI, 8). 
Beneficence is represented in La Nouvelle Héloise variously by the 
hospitality of the Valaisans (1, 23), Julie’s generosity to Fanchon 
Regard (1, 40 ff.), and especially in the second half of the novel by 
the general character of life at Clarens. It is also noticeable that, 
though herself turning more and more to prayer, Julie tends to 
stress virtuous action over virtuous feeling in her exchanges with 
Saint-Preux. 


“Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism, Boston, 1919, esp. Ch. IV “Ro- 
mantic Morality: The Ideal.” 

“Etienne Gilson, “La Méthode de M. de Wolmar”, in Les Idées et les Lettres, 
Paris, 1932, p. 278. 

*“Je sentis avant de penser: c’est le sort commun de I’humanité” (Confessions, 
p. 8). 
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As may be expected, there is a certain ambiguity in this dual 
concept of virtue as feeling and action. It is significant that after 
Julie’s lapse Claire can direct attention at once to her beneficence 
and the love of virtue which her action had not impaired. This am- 
biguity results in part from the way in which Rousseau forms his 
concept: less by logical deduction from abstract principles than from 
meditation upon the examples set by virtuous men. Saint-Preux 
reflects Rousseau’s own experience when he proposes to Julie “great 
examples to imitate, rather than vain systems to follow” (I, 12). 
This mode of conception is especially relevant because, as Gilson 
shows, it is also through virtuous examples—the characters of La 
Nouvelle Héloise—that Rousseau seeks to affect his readers. Rousseau 
applies in this novel his doctrine of the Morale sensitive, formulation 
of which he abandoned in 1759. Briefly, it shows the influence of 
associationist determinism and maintains that the soul is shaped by 
surrounding influences and objects (cf. Emile, Garnier ed., p. 8). 
In La Nouvelle Héloise Rousseau “attempts to act upon us from 
without, making us resemble his heroes” (Gilson, p. 295). Saint- 
Preux expresses one of the deepest meanings of the novel when he 
offers to Julie “no other definition of virtue than a tableau of virtuous 
people...” (1, 12). For La Nouvelle Héloise is just such a tableau. 

This process seems simple enough. Rousseau, upon whose sensi- 
bility virtue operates through virtuous models, seeks in this novel 
to create further models of virtue capable of influencing the reader. 
What is striking is how little the two sets of models resemble each 
other. Rousseau’s imagination was captured in childhood by the 
illustrious lives described by Plutarch and by other heroes of an- 
tiquity. He proposes instead a group of friends who by contrast seem 
little more than homebodies. It is a most suggestive discrepancy. 
Also if we can trace some of the ways in which the group at Clarens 
replace the fiery heroes of antiquity, it should be easier to see how 
their heroic ideals of virtue are modified to form the rather bourgeois 
ideals of this novel. 

A well-documented article by Georges Pire makes it possible to 
isolate in a few examples what Rousseau admired in Plutarch and 
elsewhere.' Rousseau himself shows the way. In the Confessions 
he recalls that the prize for his Discours sur les sciences et les arts 
had, in 1750, “brought to fermentation in my heart that first leaven 
of heroism. and virtue which my father and my country, and Plutarch, 
had put there in childhood” (p. 348). This passage refers to an 
episode already described at the beginning of the Confessions, where 
Rousseau evokes the many hours of his childhood spent in reading 


‘Georges Pire, “Du Bon Plutarque au citoyen de Genéve”, in Revue de 
littérature comparée XXXII, 4 (1958), 510-47. 
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with his father. They read widely, especially novels, but Plutarch 
was his favorite. In the emotional conversations accompanying this 
reading were formed, he relates, 


that free and republican spirit, that indomitable and proud 
character, impatient of submission or servitude, that has 
tormented me throughout my life in situations offering it 
the least scope. Forever concerned with Rome and Athens, 
living so to speak with their great men, born myself citizen 
of a republic, and son of a father whose strongest passion 
was love of country, I took fire at his example; I believed 
I was Greek or Roman; I became the personage whose life 
I was reading... (p. 9). 


Examples of “constancy and intrepidity” especially excited the young 
Jean-Jacques. He went so far one day in retelling the story of 
Scaevola as to hold his hand on a hot stove. 

The values behind such intrepidity, however, are more significant, 
as may be judged by the models admired on the same page. The 
Spartan, Athenian and Roman heroes mentioned (Agesilaus, Aris- 
tides, Marcus Brutus) have in common with Isaac Rousseau and 
Geneva, as Rousseau simplifies and idealizes his reactions, a patriotic 
devotion to republican liberty. This attitude is reflected in his 
choice of exempla throughout his work, but best perhaps in these 
two from Emile. The first concerns a Spartan who, after failing as 
candidate for the Council of the Three Hundred, expressed satis- 
faction that three hundred more worthy citizens were available. “That 
is the citizen,” remarks Rousseau. His comment is the same upon the 
Lacedemonian woman who, upon learning from a helot that her five 
sons had been killed in battle, brushed aside the news to enquire 
about the outcome of the encounter (pp. 9-10). 

In neither of these exempla is it military heroism as such which 
moves Rousseau. To be sure, we have seen the word virtue coupled 
with heroism in a passage from the Confessions; and in the first 
Discours (where the “mirage of Sparta” is particularly strong) the 
phrase “military virtue” does occur (Garnier ed., p. 17). But these 
two exempla are typical in showing Rousseau far more interested in 
courage than in prowess: how the Spartan mother felt about the state, 
rather than how her sons had conducted themselves in battie. Above 
all they suggest selflessness and a certain civic-mindedness. 

A comparable inspiration informs La Nouvelle Héloise. It is fully 
visible in the following passage in which Julie exhorts Saint-Preux 
(and which incidentally owes as much to Plato as to Plutarch) : 


Which men did you meditate upon with the greatest pleasure? 
The example of which ones did you worship? Which ones 
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would you have most wanted to resemble? Unimaginable 
charm of beauty that never perishes! It was the Athenian 
drinking hemlock; it was Brutus dying for his country; it was 
Regulus amidst torture; it was Cato tearing out his insides; 
it was all those unfortunate men of virtue who excited your 
envy, and you felt in the depth of your heart the real happiness 
which their misfortune seemed to hide (II, 11). 


Here is the same enthusiasm for virtue, similar models and motives. 
But Julie does not recommend any of the heroic gestures which 
move Saint-Preux. Just as Rousseau’s “free and republican spirit” 
often tormented him “in situations offering it the least scope,” Saint- 
Preux’s circumstances are more humble than those of his models. 
In fact Julie goes on to show him how to adapt the maxims of his 
heroes to his more modest condition: 


If it is not a question of being a Cato or a Regulus, everyone 
must nonetheless love his country, be upright and courageous, 
keep his faith, even at the price of his life. Private virtues 
are often the more sublime because they do not aspire to 
public approbation. . . . 


Gone is the heoric act, the grand gesture; patriotism, love of liberty, 
integrity, courage and selflessness remain. This is what Rousseau’s 
concept of virtue retains from his ancient models. 

Julie’s admiration for Catinat and Fénelon, “the two most Virtuous 
of moderns,” does not alter this conclusion (II, 18). Nor does the 
moving page on which Saint-Preux again evokes the “august and 
sacred image” of Cato’s suicide, and Rousseau praises in a footnote 
the Lyonnais surgeon Palisot, “man of honor, good citizen, wader 
and generous friend” (III, 21). 

That Julie mentions “private virtues” is also a clear indication 
of the direction in which Rousseau’s concept is developed. The full 
implications can best be appreciated if private is considered as opposed 
not only to public, but also to theological virtues. For just as Rous- 
seau’s concept is civic rather than martial, it is also secular rather 
than religious. It is true that Julie turns increasingly toward religion. 
Religious doctrines are discussed in the novel, as Julie appears to 
accept, and Saint-Preux rejects, the authority of Saint Paul on human 
responsibility (VI, 6 & 7). But the secular quality of Rousseau’s 
inspiration is evident in his choice of models. Saint Paul is discussed; 
he is not admired like Regulus or Cato. Nor is Christ a model of 
virtue in this novel. Certainly Rousseau never writes like Pascal: “In 
Him is all our virtue and all our happiness.”? Neither Biblical heroes 


* Blaise Pascal, Pensées, L. Lafuma, ed., Paris: Luxembourg, 1951, p. 233. 
Later references also to this edition. 
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nor Christian martyrs kindle Rousseau’s imagination; and this relative 
indifference overturns the assumptions of Pascal, who a century earlier 
had written (without, to be sure, full appreciation of the secular 
ideals of his own time): 


The example of the magnanimous deaths of the Lacedemoni- 
ans and others hardly move us. . . . But the example of the 
deaths of martyrs moves us, for they are part of us. . . . Their 
resolution may shape ours. . . (Penséés, p. 214). 


In a passage already quoted, Rousseau almost contemptuously rejects 
Saint Teresa as a model of piety (V, 5). 

It may be that Rousseau makes no special effort to discredit 
Biblical heroes, as for instance Voltaire, inspired perhaps by the 
article Sarah in Bayle’s Dictionary, strikes at Abraham in Candide 
XIII. Nevertheless when Saint-Preux mentions Samson and Moses 
in his letter on suicide, it is clear that they belong to a different 
emotional register from the heroes of Plutarch. Rousseau is not 
moved by Samson’s heroic death. He sees no “august and sacred 
image” as he does of Cato. He simply observes that the Bible con- 
tains no reproach for this suicide. Similarly, Moses has none of the 
symbolic meaning he will have for Vigny. Saint-Preux is content 
to point out that, interpreted literally, the commandment “Thou shalt 
not kill” must apply even to malefactors and enemies, and that 
Moses, “who caused so many people to be put to death, had a most 
imperfect grasp of his own precept” (III,21). 

It is not only in the choice of models that Rousseau’s inspiration 
is essentially secular. Though the point is disputed, virtue in La 
Nouvelle Héloise does not seem to me to be an effect of grace. At least 
there is less to suggest direct intervention in special circumstances 
(Julie’s point of view) than the quite different assumption (doubtless 
inspired by Fénelon) “that life is continual grace”.* Although con- 
tinual grace would logically depend, in Rousseau’s concept, upon 
the privileged “moral sense” already mentioned, it would be an innate 
rather than a transcendent influence. Julie does seek inspiration 
through prayer and doubts the wisdom of Saint-Preux’s trusting 
conscience alone (VI, 6). But he rejects her arguments, and behind 
Saint-Preux’s position there is the “Profession de foi du vicaire 
savoyard”: “Conscience! conscience! divine instinct, immortal and 
heavenly voice; sure guide .. .” (Emile, p. 354). 

At issue is freedom of will, fundamental in any discussion of virtue. 
Both Julie and Saint-Preux accept man’s freedom (VI, 6), although 
Saint-Preux makes it more absolute; and in this he is supported once 


* Green, p. 199; there is a full discussion of the question, p. 196 ff. 
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more by the Savoyard vicar (Emile, p. 340). Earlier Saint-Preux had 
written to Bomston: 


God did not give life [to man] to remain in endless quietism, 
but He gave him freedom to do good, conscience to will it, 
and reason to choose it; He constituted him sole judge of 
his own actions; He wrote in his heart: Do what helps you 
and harms no one (III, 21). 


Now in reply to Julie he is even more categorical: 


I hear a great deal of argument against freedom of will, and 
I despise all those sophisms, because although a rationalist 
may prove to me that I am not free, inner feeling, stronger 
than all his arguments, continuously belies him . . . (VI, 7). 


Man’s freedom for Saint-Preux, as later for the Savoyard vicar, is 
an “immediate gift of consciousness”. It is in this freedom that both 
of them place the origin of moral evil (V. 5; Emile, pp. 342 ff.) The 
implication is that virtue originates in man also. 

This does not mean that for Rousseau virtue is innate or natural. 
Conscience is innate, virtue is not. “For the word virtue,” writes 
Julie, “must either be an empty name, or require sacrifices” (1, 39). 
Emile’s tutor explains that “the word virtue comes from force” 
(Emile, p. 567). “There is no virtue without force . . . ,” Bomston 
once remarks to Saint-Preux (V, 1). The influence of the Latin 
virtus is obvious, and it is clear that Rousseau’s concept retains its 
emphasis upon force. But significantly this is largely on a moral 
plane. Julie’s remarks on dueling illustrate best perhaps how strength 
of character in Rousseau’s concept is distinguished from valor in 
arms. She discourages Saint-Preux from fighting Bomston, warning 
him “not to confuse the sacred name of honor with that fierce preju- 
dice that places all the virtues at the point of a sword... .” (I, 57). 
True virtue, she insists, is different: ““The strength of character (force 
de l’éme) which inspires it is in order in every age; it places virtue 
above events, and does not consist of fighting, but of fearing nothing.” 
This looks like an almost perfect expression of Stoic emphasis of 
attitude over action. In fact Julie advises action of a different sort, 
refusal of Bomston’s challenge. Before heroism she has placed 
humanity, “the basis of all the virtues,” which must not be attacked 
in human life. But in the process she has also converted an active 
and heroic effort into an inward and private one. 

For Julie’s analysis dissociates virtue from valor, not from con- 
flict. Saint-Preux’s battle has become an inner one. The theme of 
the bellum intestinum is a very old one which need not be discussed 
in detail here. C. S. Lewis devotes a chapter of his Allegory of Love 
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(London, 1936) largely to this theme, which is already fully developed 
in Prudentius’ Psychomachia (p. 44 f.) Nearer to Rousseau, transla- 
tions of Lorenzo Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat had enjoyed widespread 
popularity in France. This was a common devotional theme, which 


Pascal illustrates perfectly in the following comment upon the Rab- 
binical tradition: 


. . . Ecclesiastes LX. A great king has besieged a small town. 
The great king is the old leaven. The great machines with 
which he surrounds it are temptations, and a poor wise man 
was found who delivered it, namely virtue (Pensées, p. 180). 


Between the heroes of antiquity and Rousseau there is a tradition 
of religious allegory. The substitution of spiritual for physical combat 
is also an important element in Rousseau’s concept of virtue. When 
Saint-Preux refuses to remove temptation by marrying Claire near 
the end of La Nouvelle Héloise, he asks Julie: “ . . . are you not 
aware that virtue is a state of war, and that, to live in it, one always 
has some battle to undertake against oneself?” (VI, 7). Rousseau’s 
concept has been influenced by a spiritual tradition which had already 
removed the element of physical combat from the virtue he admires 
in pagan heroes and from which he goes on to remove much of what 
is specifically religious. But is this not the way in which an ethic 
of will has become, in Julie and Saint-Preux, an ethic of constraint? 
To measure the distance between the two, one need think only of 
how Corneille interprets the heroes of antiquity.‘ 

Rousseau’s commitment to freedom also limits, of course, the 
scope of his Morale sensitive, which stops short of the associationist 
determination which influences him (cf. Green, p. 148). The theme 
of the bellum intestinum shows that his position could never be that 
expressed a century later by Taine: “Vice and virtue are products 
like vitriol and sugar.” 

In La Nouvelle Héloise the word vice does, however repeatedly oc- 
cur in antithesis with the word virtue, as it does in the sentence just 
quoted from the “Introduction” to Taine’s Histoire de la littérature 
anglaise. But in fact two notions are opposed to virtue in Rousseau’s 
concept. The less serious is faiblesse, frailty or weakness, defeat in 
the spiritual combat when the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 
The more serious is méchanceté, malice or wickedness, which appears 
to embrace both gratuitous and especially premeditated evil. Admit- 
tedly Rousseau states in Emile: “All méchanceté comes from faiblesse; 


‘Cp. Paul Bénichou, Morales du Grand Siécle, Paris, 1948: “Le prestige de la 


chevalerie héroique s’était rajeuni au contact retrouvé des héros antiques, 
vus a travers Plutarque .. .” (p. 16). 
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the child is only malicious because it is weak . . .” (p. 48). But in 
that context faiblesse has a more general meaning. Rousseau is 
seeking to account for human failings while defending the two assump- 
tions of natural goodness in man and omnipotent goodness in God. 
In La Nouvelle Héloise the distinction is quite clear. Julie observes: 
“Frailty is in man’s nature, and the clement God who made him will 
doubtless pardon it; but crime belongs to the méchant . . .” (III, 18). 
This is a capital notion. After examining their past, Julie writes to 
Saint-Preux near the end of the novel: “If your heart is capable of 
an unforeseen mistake, most certainly premeditated evil never came 
near it. That is what distinguishes the frail man from the wicked 
one” (VI, 8). Julie does not exactly justify the evil of his actions 
by the purity of his intentions, but it is evident that Saint-Preux’s 
lapses here recalled took place on a different plane from those of 
the méchants. Saint-Preux has few positive virtuous deeds to his 
credit. But he has abstained from dueling, adultery and gratuitous 
malice, as on Lake Geneva, for example, he declines to shoot besolets 
(inedible birds) “for the sole pleasure of doing harm’ (IV, 17). 
Especially, he has a feeling for virtue which in spite of the paucity 
of specific virtuous deeds admits him to the charmed circle at Clarens. 

Rousseau’s indulgence toward frailty (which any reader of the 
Confessions will recall) is particularly evident in his treatment of 
Julie’s lapse from chastity, as already seen. She herself attributes 
it to faiblesse (1, 29). In consolation, Claire reminds her: “You 
think only of your defeat, and forget all the painful victories which 
preceded it” (I, 30). Later Julie returns the compliment to Claire: 
“There is no feeling in your heart which fails to offer to mine some 
reason for gratitude; and everything, even your weakness, in you 
is the work of virtue” (V, 8). In each such case, virtuous feeling 
helps redeem the act of frailty. 

The curious thing is that the opposite process can also take place. 
A virtuous life can redeem the lack of a virtuous sentiment. Toler- 
ance as a virtue in Rousseau’s concept has already been mentioned. 
It is particularly evident in Julie’s remarks on the atheism of M. de 
Wolmar: 


. conscience does not tell us the truth of things, but the 
rule of our duties; it does not dictate what we must think, 
but what we must do. . . . Of what can my husband be guilty 
before God? . . . He cherishes our feelings, he would like 
to have them, he cannot; our hope, our consolations, all this 
he misses. He does good without expecting a reward; he is 
more virtuous, more disinterested than we are. Alas! he is 
to be pitied; but for what will he be punished? No, no: good- 
ness, uprightness, seemly behavior, honesty, virtue, that is 
what heaven demands and what it rewards, that is the real 
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worship that God wants from us and that He receives from 
him every day of his life. If God judges faith by works, to 
be a worthy man is to believe in Him (VI, 8). 


Thus M. de Wolmar is admitted to the charmed circle of virtue by a 
deduction that is just the opposite from that which prevents Julie 
and Saint-Preux from being excluded. Evidently none of Rousseau’s 
characters is wholly lacking in either virtuous feelings or virtuous 
acts; but Saint-Preux’s frailties are forgiven him because his senti- 
ments are good, and M. de Wolmar is forgiven the lack of an impor- 
tant sentiment because his life is otherwise irreproachable. It follows 
that there are two paths to virtue in La Nouvelle Héloise and that 
where there is a will neither is indispensable. 

In this Rousseau is concerned to make virtue accessible. If the 
simplicity, humanity and sincerity of the Valaisans (I, 33) seem 
Utopian, as opposed to his satire of corresponding vices in Paris 
(II, 14), Rousseau’s Utopia is more accessible than, say, the El 
Dorado of Candide. Rousseau’s thought in this respect is more in 
line with Voltaire’s attitude in Memnon (1749), the hero of which 
conceived one day “the mad ambition of being perfectly wise”. One 
of Saint-Preux’s. most caustic remarks about Paris is that “here, 
where ethics altogether is pure verbiage, one may be austere without 
consequence, and it would cause no regret . . . to place virtue so 
high that even the wise man could not reach it” (II, 17). In the 
dialogued preface to the second edition, Rousseau allows his pub- 
lisher to point out: 


... if your Eloisa had always been wise and good, she would 
be much less instructive; because for whom could she serve 
as a model? It is always in the most depraved times that 
the lessons of the most perfect morality are loved. That 
dispenses with their practice; and the slight tast for virtue 
remaining is cheaply satisfied through idle reading. 


Though Rousseau is also aware that his letters can be read for mere 
eroticism, his idea is that Julie’s lapse lends relevance to her virtue. 
In this novel virtue is adapted to household use. It was not merely 
to offend Mme de Pompadour that Rousseau had Julie write: 
“. . . the wife of a charcoal burner is more respectable than the 
mistress of a prince” (V, 13). There is awareness also that, as he 
remarks to his publisher in the dialogued preface: “If some reform 
is to be attempted in public mores, it is with domestic mores that 
it must begin...” 

Yet Rousseau’s didactic purpose does not account for the com- 
plexity of his characters. They may bring ideals of virtue within 
reach of ordinary mortals, but they are not themselves ordinary. In 
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the dialogued preface already mentioned, Rousseau observes: “. . . 
you require commonplace men and extraordinary events. I think 
I should prefer the opposite.” If Rousseau’s characters are ordinary 
in circumstances (from Milord Edouard to Fanchon Regard), they 
are extraordinary in sensibility. This (for those who can take it) is 
their charm. Julie may make a commonplace mistake, but she is an 
exceptional being endowed with no ordinary “union touchante d’une 
sensibilité si vive et d’une inaltérable douceur” (I, 1). She is almost 
the personification of virtue. “I felt that my heart was made for 
virtue,” she writes once, “and that it could not be happy without it” 
(III, 18). Bomston asks Saint-Preux: 


Do you know what has always made you love virtue? It 
assumed in your eyes the appearance of that loveable woman 
who represents it so well... (V, 1). 


Saint-Preux agrees: 


. . . | repeat, nothing that concerns Julie is indifferent to 
virtue. Her charms, her talents, her tastes, her struggles, 
her faults, her regrets, her home, her friends, her family. 
her sorrows, her pleasures, and her whole destiny make of 
her life a unique example, that few women will want to imi- 
tate, but that they will love in spite of themselves (V, 2). 


Why, Bomston had asked Saint-Preux, does he not imitate better 
what he so much admires? That is the answer. Even Julie’s faults 
may be explained as virtues. She represents an ideal that cannot 
be fulfilled. 

But in that ideal Rousseau has substituted for heroism and an 
austere sanctity a new conéept of virtue in domestic tranquility and 
order. The admiration of beauty, kindliness and beneficence replace 
great exploits and drastic sacrifices. Uprightness replaces obedience. 
His is a concept of virtue which opposes sincerity both to the affected, 
treacherous manners of the salons and to the blind acceptance of 
dogma. Rousseau looks to heaven for fulfilment of desire, and for 
justice. But his characters find a large measure of happiness on earth 
in the practice of these virtues, in friendship and in a family circle 
the more exemplary as that of Julie’s parents was not. Such happiness 
is the reward of virtue. In another sense it is also its aim: happiness, 
thirst for which Rousseau says somewhere is inextinguishable in the 
human heart. He sees in “the meditation of honorable thoughts a 
sort of well-being that the wicked have never known” (IV, 11). What- 
ever regrets this thought may hide, it produces a lyrical and almost 
mystic affirmation of inner joy: “For the enjoyment of virtue is 
wholly inward, and is only perceived by those who feel it” (IV, 11). 
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The Priority of Justice or Law 


An important question which was debated throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries concerns the relation between justice and 
law, and especially a particular aspect of that relation, that of logical 
priority. In regard to the concept of justice itself, there was general 
agreement that justice is giving to each his due—though Diderot’s 
Swiss friend, Meister, once queried whether the predicate of the defini- 
tion was any clearer than the subject. There was agreement, too, that 
justice was the cardinal virtue, the source of duties, the basis of 
ethics. The question of priority, however, is of particular interest, 
because of the highly significant division of thought which it evoked. 
It is closely related to the problem of the genesis and nature of 
moral experience, and has political implications, as well. The latter 
will be manifest in our discussion. As for the former, we may briefly 
say that precedence should be accorded to justice by those who hold 
an a priori theory, like Voltaire’s, which makes experience a mere 
occasional cause for the development of latent judgments. Priority 
should logically be given to law by those who consider experience 
as effectively formative, since there are no predetermining abstract 
truths in the mind. Another way of posing the question might be this: 
does unfairness come from rules, or do rules derive from notions of 
unfairness? 

It is not our intention, in this article, to examine the development 
of eighteenth century thought on this question. We shall limit our- 
selves to the climax of the controversy, which is to be found in the 
undeclared contention between Diderot and Rousseau. 

In dealing with Diderot’s opinions, we may disregard the occasional 
pronouncements of his nihilistic mood, in which he declared justice 
to depend on law, since these were unknown to Rousseau. Diderot, 
insofar as Rousseau knew his thought on the matter, believed that 
men naturally form judgments of right and wrong.' This belief per- 


‘Antoine Adam's interpretation of a passage in the Apologie de l’abbé de 
Prades is most dubious. Diderot writes (Oeuvres, Assézat et Tourneux, I, 455) 
that in the state of nature men, living in herds, had neither conventions nor 
authorities, and that, in consequence, resentment was “the only brake to 
injustice.” Now this does not signify, as Adam asserts, that men had no idea 
of justice, since their resentment was for injustice. The ensuing analysis will 
confirm this interpretation. (“Rousseau et Diderot,” Revue des Sciences 
humaines, 1949, p. 25-6.) 
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meates his articles in the Encyclopédie, which are his most significant 
pronouncements on the subject. 

It was the article “Drvit naturel,” written in reply to Rousseau’s 
“Economie politique,” which evoked Rousseau’s disapproval. Diderot 
begins his discussion with an empirical statement. Rights are the 
foundation of justice, but in the state of nature, in which everything 
belongs to everyone, there may be no “distinct idea” of rights or 
obligations. However, whether the idea of justice is distinct or indis- 
tinct at that stage, it develops promptly in association.” At any rate, 
Diderot does not here pursue the question of genesis which he has 
raised, but proceeds at once to a theoretical analysis. The essential 
point of the article is the implicit acceptance of Grotius’ viewpoint, 
although with a technical correction: . . . . that equity is to justice 
as cause is to effect, and that justice can be nothing but equity 
declared.” This point is made clearer in the article “Juste,” in which 
Diderot amends Grotius’ terminology: there is indeed no justice or 
injustice before laws, but there is equity prior to all law; equity and 
laws together constitute justice. Consequently, “justice,” in the sense 
of “right,” precedes law. “If we understand by just and unjust the 
moral qualities of actions which are the foundation [of those terms], 
the propriety of things, natural laws, without contradiction all these 
ideas are quite antecedent to law, since law builds on them and may 
not contradict them.”* Justice, in the sense of an enforceable legal 
command, is subsequent to law, provided that the law does not 
violate equity, by which is meant our rational approval of ends and 
means. With law, we have positive (in scholastic terms, “perfect”) 
obligation. But no law can be the source of moral judgment, nor can 
a legislator’s will change moral relationships, which inhere in the 
neéds of self-preservation within an association. The law, then, is 
not per se the test of the rightness or wrongness of an action. 

We need not discuss each instance that Diderot, in later writings 
which were mostly unknown to Rousseau, reiterates this opinion.‘ 
Its recurrence in two of his works is worthy of brief mention. In the 
Entretien d'un pére avec ses enfants, it is the basic question at issue, 
in the concrete form of an individual’s decision. Is it right, and also 
more prudent, to follow the law’s prescriptions, even when a heart- 
breaking inequity results, or may the individuai~“take justice into 
his own hands?” Without the law there is no theft, argues Diderot’s 
sister, and no property, claims his brother. And Diderot contradicts 


. In the social acts of savage and barbarous peoples . . . and even in 
indignation and resentment. . . .” (XIV, 300.) 
‘XV, 400. 


‘See article “Loisir,’ XVI, 3; and Moi’s statement in Le Neveu de Rameau, 
ed. J. Fabre, p. 10; Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville, ed. G. Chinard, 
p. 142-43. 
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both arguments. Reason, conscience, natural equity all pre-date law. 
Man came before the legislator.5 As a matter of practical prudence, 
however, Diderot is more often inclined to protect society against 
anarchy by upholding the duty to follow the law.® It is in his Réfuta- 
tion d’Helvétius that Diderot repeatedly hammers at the theory that 
law creates the distinction between just and unjust. Even the savage 
knows that his stealing the fruits of another’s labor is unjust. “Laws do 
not give us the notions of justice; it seems to me they suppose them.” 
The idea of justice is born of resentment, not of law, and of danger of 
retaliation.’ There is an objective and absolute basis for the judgment 
of just and unjust, in our needs, our life, our sensitivity, a basis 
“whose notion private and general interest vary in a hundred thousand 
different ways.” But “the essence” is independent of interest. We 
must go beyond the superficial phenomenon of relativism to the uni- 
versals in moral judgment, which constitutes, contrary to Helvétius’ 
argument, a “probity relative to the whole universe.”* The savage 
may own no words to designate right and wrong, but his cry is not 
an animal cry, devoid of meaning.* Consequently, the first legislator 
had the notion of justice before he made his laws.' 

Rousseau’s thinking deliberately and sharply opposes Diderot’s. 
For Rousseau, we remember, moral notions do not exist in the state 
of nature. Justice is man’s creation, a result of adherence to the 
general will, which is legitimized by the voluntary (and revocable) 
social contract.2 The humanistic theorists of Natural Law had com- 
batted Machiavelli and Hobbes, citing an eternal justice prior to 
law, and the reasonable nature of the human species. The general 
will, for Diderot, was an act of the understanding, and nothing more, 
in reality, than a “universal Reason.” While Rousseau supposes 
rationality and moral capacity, he makes the general will, in “Econo- 
mie politique” and later writings, precisely what the second word of 
that phrase indicates, an act of will, and not an inevitability of 


*See Salon de 1767, XI, 121-23. “My good actions will be mine; the law will 
be responsible for my bad ones. I shall submit to the law, but protest against 
it.” If an individual defies bad laws, he encourages “the insensate masses to 
challenge good laws.” Virtue is obedience to the certainties of law, not to a 
criterion of “public interest.” 

“ Oeuvres, V, 296-97, 301. 

* TI, 355-56. 

"II, 270. 

“II, 388. 

II, 396. To the argument that laws may simply have sprung out of common 
interest, Diderot replies that each must have realized that it was just to follow 
the general interest. 

* The sources are in Hobbes and Spinoza. The question of the relation of this 
line of Rousseau’s thought to his theory of the subjective conscience, in the 
Profession de foi, is too complex for discussion here. 
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w. & nature or of reason. The State is an artificial “body,” forming a 
ce, “moi commun,” that is, a “moral being” possessing a will, which 
nst & may be called the general will, and therefore everything which the 
ta- & law orders is legitimate.* The law is “that celestial voice which dictates 
hat | to each citizen the precepts of public reason, and teaches him to act 
age according to the maxims of his own judgment, and not to be in 
do © contradiction with himself.”* In the Contrat social he grudgingly 
n.” & concedes a universal justice emanating from God and from reason 
-of © alone.® But this justice is (as Pascal had said) a vain word, lacking 
ent | natural sanctions, and inexistent in the state of nature. It is conven- 
sis tions and laws which “unite rights with duties and set justice towards 
ind © its object.” And this is the work of the general will. We can no longer 
We © ask, then, “whether the law can be unjust, since no one can be 


ini- unjust to himself.”® 

7 What is the significance of this disagreement? Antoine Adam, in 
the article referred to above, has interpreted it to mean that Rousseau 
had a liberal, progressive philosophy, and Diderot a reactionary, 
static philosophy. The truth seems to me to be exactly the opposite. 
For one thing, Diderot, according to Adam, believing that society 
is based on a universal human nature, leaves us no hope, in view 
of the evil in us. Rousseau, on the other hand, considers society an 
accident, so that vices result from men being badly governed; the 
evil is political, and has a remedy. This is to misinterpret both writers. 
Leaving aside as irrelevant the absurdity of considering society (as 
Rousseau does) as an accident, it is necessary to understand, as 
Adam apparently does not, that the contingency involved is only 
a metaphysical one, not a historical one: the “original men” could 
not have remained forever in the state of nature. More important still, 
the evil, for Rousseau, is far more than “political”; it involves all 
human relationships, and human nature itself: for once the social 
relationship is embarked upon, the depravation of man becomes inevit- 
able. Innocence is lost, and the moral state of good and evil begins. 








will © 
ainst © ‘“Economie politique,” in C. E. Vaughan, The Political Writings of J.-J. 
sto of Rousseau, Cambridge, 1915, I, 241-42. This is so because the general will 
toa cannot err, but always tends to the “welfare of the whole and of each part.” 
‘Ibid., p. 245. Moral judgment is thus taken out of the realm of the subjective 
conscience. 
* Livre II, Ch. VI. 
“In the first version of the Contrat Sociai, Rousseau had written: “For Law 
is prior to justice, and not justice to Law. And if the Law can never be unjust, 
mon | it is not because justice is its basis, which may not always be so [in such a 
llow § case, then, it is still, for Rousseau, just; but the statement is self-contradictory, 
since it admits a prior justice outside of law]; but because it is against nature 
this | that one should want to harm himself. . . .” (Ibid., p. 494.) He also affirms 
the that there was no “society of the human species,” and consequently, no right 


before legislation, no equity before law. (p. 447 ff.) 
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To say, as Adam does, that Rousseau believed that vices beiong to 
“man mis-governed” and therefore liberation is possible, is to misin- 
terpret the essence of his thought. For Rousseau evil is necessary and 
inevitable in any naturally developed society. Evil is indeed remedi- 
able, but it will not be expunged by political reforms. It can be 
remedied only by an artificial society and artificial men, subject to 
the statics of control. It can be overthrown only by revolutions, 
socio-political and individual, whose effect is, in Rousseau’s words, 
to “denature” man, that is, to change his nature. “Liberation” from 
evil is possible, but not in a way which “liberates” men! 

Diderot, on the other hand, admits the original evil in human 
nature. However this does not necessarily lead, as Adam thinks 
(limiting his view to Hobbes) to absolutism. There is inherent evil 
in human nature, but human nature is not all evil. It remains possible 
to struggle for a better order. And let us not forget this: it was 
Rousseau who declared that society necessarily and universally de- 
praves man. Diderot and the other philosophes held that it does not 
always or necessarily do so. Thus the very form of men’s existence 
together permits a measure of change and improvement. Society, 
which is an expression of human nature, may emphasize the evil, 
or may tend to correct it.’ 

The second issue is Adam’s claim that the thesis of the priority 
of justice to law (as well as Diderot’s concepts of human nature and 
society) involves an immutable absolute which is static and not 
progressive. This was the motive, according to Adam, for Rousseau’s 
attack on Diderot’s ideas. It is indeed correct to state that Rousseau’s 
system could not tolerate Natural Law, but for a reason which is 
not given by Adam. Rousseau’s thesis in regard to justice and law 
is a coherent part of an abstract system whose goal is the remaking 
of society and of man in society. It is necessary for him that sover- 
eignty be absolute. “But sovereignty, which is only the exercise of the 
general will, is free, like it, and is not submitted to any kind of 
prior engagement.”’* It is also necessary that men, in order to be 
made over from natural beings into social beings, should be susceptible 
to a complete conditioning process. “If it is good to know how to 
use men as they are [Diderot’s viewpoint], it is much better yet to 
make them such as we need them to be; the most absolute authority 
is that which penetrates inside of man, and influences his will as well 


* Adam also asserts that Diderot’s determinism makes progress impossible, 
which is to confuse determinism and fatalism. He also confuses the notions 
of progress or change with the attainment of an ideal state (which terminates 
progress). Conceiving the latter, Rousseau rejects the former. Diderot did 
the contrary. 

* Vaughan, I, 311. 
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as his actions. It is certain that in the long run people are whatever 
the Government makes of them.’ In the words of Paul Léon, Rous- 
seau abandons “the absolutism of morals, creates an absolute juridical 
monism”; the conception of the totalitarian State is “in direct filiation 
with the Rousseauist monism.”' Or, as d’Entréves has expressed it, 
“There can be little room left for old-fashioned discussions about 
the nature of justice and the essence of law when human will is made 
the supreme arbiter of all human values.’ It is, then, a complete 
misunderstanding of Rousseau which leads Adam to state that his 
was “a philosophy of liberty.””* 

On the other hand, Diderot’s refusal to accept the thesis that justice 
is, by definition, what the law orders us to do reserves to minorities 
and to individuals the freedom to oppose the law. It is this opposi- 
tion which is progressive and productive of change; it can properly 
be made in the name of justice, which is held to be logically (not 
chronologically or statically) prior to law. The concept of a universal 
human nature and the priority of justice is not static, but a guide 
for progress. Rousseau, however, was really aiming at the end of 
change and at the abolition of history, which has produced man’s 
depravation.* According to Franz Neuman, Diderot’s distinction in 
the article “Juste” is more than a logomachy. It is a sensible answer 
to legal positivism which, “with its thesis that law is nothing but the 
sovereign’s will, had exterminated all attempts to measure the system 
of positive law on some normative standard.”® 

We can now begin to see the true significance of the contention 
over the priority of law and justice. Ethically, the priority of justice 
establishes values, gives a meaning to life and allows for a moral 
criterion of judgment. The contrary view is pragmatic and utilitarian, 
and denies any significance to the means which are chosen to achieve 
ends. Politically, the priority of law signifies that whatever is, or is 
willed, is right. There are no limits to the power of law and govern- 
ment (will may or may not decree limits), and to the crushing of 
dissension. The priority of justice, on the other hand, involves the 
priority of rights, the illegitimacy of pragmatic power decisions 
which violate rights. 


'“Economie politique,” ibid., p. 248. 
Paul Léon, “Rousseau et l'idée du droit naturel,” Archives de philosophie du 
droit et de sociologie juridique, Paris, 4:237-38 (1934). 
“A. P. d’Entréves, Natural Law, London, 1951, p. 75. 
Op. cit., p. 28. 
‘See J. Starobinski, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, la transparence et lobstacle, Paris, 
1957, p. 22. 
Franz Neumann, The Democratic and the Authoritarian State, Glencoe, Ill., 
1957, p. 69. 
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Similarly, the admission of a universal human nature—or, more 
exactly, of universals in human nature—does not, as Adam thinks, 
imply the justification of whatever is, as “natural.” Adam confuses, 
as is so commonly done, two senses of the word “nature”—nature as 
empirical description and nature as norm of right. Everything in 
human nature is natural, but not everything is good or right. There 
are instincts in men which may be said to violate the moral impera- 
tives of human nature (as well as those of culture, which transcends 
nature ). Quite to the contrary, it is the denial of universals that makes 
anything that is, right. If there is no “human nature,” anything you 
do to men is legitimate. The concept of a “human nature” only estab- 
lishes universal values, it does not mean that institutions are in 
accord with those values. Progress, consequently, becomes legitimate 
and necessary. On the other hand, when there is no criterion for criti- 
cal judgment, there is no justification for change.* Diderot’s policy, 
then, was liberal and progressive. Rousseau’s was the absolute of to- 
talitarianism, allowing each State to create its own values without hin- 
drance from what is called “just” or “true.” It is an arbitrary dynamism 
with no root or point of reference, and whose goal is a power-enforced 
stability. Diderot’s dynamism aims at an ideal regarded as certain, 
but it never conceives the possibility of an ideal State, in which a 
rem.ade man is frozen into the status of a mechanical unit of an 
organic whole. 

If law determines justice, then, writes A.C. Garnett, we fall into 
the confusion of primitive ethics—the failure to distinguish between 
law as it is and law as it ought to be.’ Human will is considered to 
be prior and paramount to human rationality.* The law “ought to 
be” whatever we will it to be. Those who have distrusted human 
rationality and considered men unworthy to be treated with dignity 
have frequently espoused the priority of law. Such an outlook is also 
typical of men like the captain in Melville’s Billy Budd or Hugo’s 
Javert. The Renaissance writers who revolted against Natural Law, 
like Machiavelli, Luther and Hobbes, favoring the individual and 
the empirical, Were political absolutists. On the other hand, the 
priority of justice has been argued by men of widely differing political 
views, but all opponents of absolutism, of the left or right. They 
include philosophes like d’Holbach and the framers of the Déclaration 


“The idea of a “human nature” also constitutes a “human reserve” which is 
a barrier or limit to the power of thought control and conditioning; such a 
limit does, in fact, exist. This view coincides with Diderot’s theory of heredity 
#s a limit to “education,” and with his refutation of Helvétius. 

* The Moral Nature of Man, New York, 1952, p. 32. 

* Justice, of course, in its concrete forms, is never entirely rational. 
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des droits de 'homme, but also Burke who decried arbitrariness of 
will in government and held law to be, in its nature, a rule of reason, 
and not something which derives its authority merely from its insti- 
tution.® 

The priority of law, in its absolutist forms, may be considered an 
abdication of nature in favor of culture, just as nihilism and anarchism 
are denials of culture in favor of nature. The priority of justice implies 
a middle ground of control by rational directives which are inherent 
in human nature, and which define the propriety or impropriety of 
our acts. But our acts take place in a context of institutions and 
relations; these evolve, and thus may require new definitions, and 
new laws. René Hubert comments, concerning Diderot’s theory of 
moral genesis: ““Men’s needs divide and oppose them. But their reflec- 
tion on those needs draws them together and unites them. . . . Law 
transforms into a definite notion what was primitively only a latent 
aspiration; it gives to acts the character of just or unjust, only under 
this condition, that it is in itself in conformity to the general good, 
and so to reason.’ Diderot had said, “It is, then, from human nature 
that the propriety of our acts results, which, in this sense, allow no 
variation.” For Rousseau, it was the will of the social organism which 
was always and necessarily in conformity to the general good, and 
so to justice. An American philosopher recently noted: “A moral 
law does not imply the existence of a lawgiver. We can derive a 
moral law from a lawgiver only if the lawgiver is moral. To know 
that he is, we would already have to possess prior knowledge of 
moral law independent of his example. If the enforcement of legal 
obligations had no reference to moral obligation, how could we con- 
demn the infamous laws of Hitler and Kruschchev, or punish Eich- 
mann and his spiritual kinsmen for executing their legal orders?’”? 
In other words, respect for law depends on the sense of its close 
relation to moral law, on the fact that it embodies the ethical minimum 
necessary to social life. Of course it is always possible to deny this; to 
agree with Montaigne and Pascal, or with Sumner in our own century, 
and hold that law is only the product of custom sanctioned by force; 
that its power and compulsion, not its rightness, constitute our obliga- 
tion to respect and obey it. Then ethics and politics, as Helvétius 


* See Charles Parkin, The Moral Basis of Burke's Political Thought, Cambridge, 
1956, p. 54. Burke, to be sure, interprets “reason” and Natural Law in the 
way which pleases him. He considered the Déclaration an act of will, while 
its authors thought they were formulating the objective, absolute (unalienable) 
laws in the nature of things. 

‘René Hubert, Les Sciences sociales dans I'Encyclopédie, Paris, 1923, p. 276-77. 

* Sydney Hook, in a letter to a newspaper. 
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claimed, become identical—that is, there is only politics. The law 
and its makers, on this view, have the power to change the worth 
of an act, to create or destroy moral values.* 


* The abbé Bergier thought that men could not live if notions of good and evil 
could be changed at will. It would not be possible to have a society in which 
lies, ingratitude, cruelty, perfidy and crime were in honor. (Principes de 
métaphysique, Paris, 1780, p. 95-97.) This is an assertion which we may 
evaluate in relation to Nazi and Communist societies in the twentieth century. 


We have ceased to exist where we are, we exist only where we are 
not. EMILE 


Virtue is the strength to do one’s duty, wisdom is the art of making 
this easy. CORRESPONDENCE 


Human nature does not retrace its steps and never again does one 
accede to the age of innocence and equality, once it has been left 
behind. DiaLocues, //] 


I suffocate in the universe. 


How many men there are between God and me. 


He would have been a very wise man, had he not been afflicted with 
the madness of reason. SAiD OF THE ABBE DE SAINT PIERRE 


There is nothing beautiful except what is not. THE NEw HELOISE 
I must have reasons if 1 am to overcome my reason. 


Work is an indispensable duty for man in society. Whether rich or 
poor, powerful or weak, every idle citizen is a rogue. EMILE 


It is never permissible to harm a human soul for the advantage of 
others. THE New HELOISE 


The moment anyone says, of affairs of state, “What does it matter 
to me?”—the state is to be accounted lost. SociaL CONTRACT 


Repose and liberty appear incompatible to me. CONSIDERATIONS 
CONCERNING THE GOVERNMENT OF POLAND 


Nothing here below deserves to be purchased at the cost of human 
blood. LETTER OF 29 JaNuary, 1768 
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J. J. Rousseau and the Idea of Love 
1 evil 
which 
"ike By examining the correspondence and collating pieces of evidence, 
ry. we might try to determine what effect love had upon Rousseau him- 
self; but such an attempt would prove futile, for it is impossible to 
be objective in a realm where the imaginary merges with experience. 
> are Besides, in Rousseau’s correspondence, the tone of friendly intimacy, 
3 which we find for example in his letters to Madame de Verdelin, is 
- not uncommon; however, there are very few letters which give 
iking 4 evidence of a more profound feeling. The Lettres a Sara, composed 
3 in 1762, could not be considered indicative of Rousseau’s personal 
‘ experience; he precedes them with a foreword which implies that 
one © they do not in any way refer to his own life; furthermore, although 
| left & the Lettres Morales were originally destined for Madame d’Houdetot, 
e they actually became Rousseau’s first systematic exposition of his 
3 religious beliefs; certain passages from these letters have even been 
directly transposed into the Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. 
The letters to Madame de Warens still remain to be considered; 
they are those of an adolescent filled with respect for his protectress; 
: the most moving note they offer us is the anguished cry which escapes 
with © when affection is succeeded by indifference. 
Ah! My dearest mother, have you ceased to be my mother? 
SE a Have I lived a few months too long? (Letter written from 
z Montpellier, December 14, 1737) 
* We also have a few of Rousseau’s letters to Thérése Levasseur; 
ee * nothing better indicates the depth of his attachment for Thérése 
q than this declaration which slips from him one bitter day in the letter 
& of August 12, 1769: 
ge of j If you were happy with me, I would be content; but I can 
: clearly see that you are not, and it torments me. 
latter 4 Since we do not have the essential documents, we are unable to 
| discover how Rousseau became involved in the most violent passion 
3 of his life; in fact, Madame d’Houdetot burned Rousseau’s letters to 
IONS & her. She assured him of it herself, and so provoked this cutting remark 
4 from the author of the Confessions: 
uman © No, you simply do not burn such letters. If they called Julie’s 


letters searing, what in the name of Heaven would they 
have called these? 
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From their passionate interlude a single letter survived—because 
Rousseau did not send it; it shows us a man preyed on by every 
kind of contradiction; it voices this admirable lament: 


The valley you flee to escape me, your lover’s imminent 
return, your unworthy sister's schemes, the winter which 
separates us, my increasing ills, the advancing loss of my 
youth while yours is at its height—all these things seem to 
conspire to deprive me of all hope. 


We can learn far more from the way Rousseau interpreted and re- 
composed his own experience in the Confessions. 

To express the complexity of the nature of love he often juxtaposed 
diverse impressions: 


On approaching Mademoiselle de Vulson, I felt a genuine 
but not uneasy pleasure; while the mere sight of Mademoiselle 
Goton blinded me to everything else and threw my senses 
into chaos. 


In this complexity the element he most savors is a form of restrained 
sensuality; this is what casts its charm over that day at Toune which 
Rousseau spent in the company of Mademoiselle de Graffenried and 
Mademoiselle de Galley, an episode which Book IV of the Confes- 
sions summons up as one of the most radiant memories of adolescence: 


The tender union which prevailed among the three of us 
equaled keener pleasures which might have destroyed it; we 
loved each other without mystery, without shame, and wanted 
our love to go on like that forever. Innocence knows a kind 
of pleasure well worth the other because it is constant and 
unremitting. 


With the same lucid glance Rousseau examined the purity and the 
impurity of his feelings. By a method which somewhat resembles 
certain forms of psychoanalysis, he was able to discover the thread 
of the “dim, murky labyrinth” of early impressions which shaped his 
nascent sensuality; he succeeded in showing how his reserved attitude 
toward women might be explained by the interaction of various 
influences in which his sensual ardor, his frenetic imagination, and 
his timidity play a part. 

But, most of all, Rousseau examined his soul’s loftiest emotions. 
In Book II of the Confessions Madame de Waren’s radiant entrance 
symbolized youth’s élan toward life. It began in 1728, on Palm Sun- 
day; she was twenty-eight; Rousseau, sixteen. Little by little, vibrant 
and susceptible emotion yielded its place in his soul to the profound 
and lasting joy which is inspired by the presence of someone we love. 
It was during his stay at les Charmettes, in 1763, that Rousseau knew 
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the pure happiness which accompanies every daily activity, the happi- 
ness which illuminates Book VI of the Confessions and the last of 
the Réveries du Promeneur Solitaire. With his great lucidity in respect 
to his inner life, Rousseau analyzed the evolution of his sentiments 
as a man who knows that we cannot escape from ourselves, even in 
the most disinterested love; indeed, he writes concerning Madame 
de Warens: 


I loved her more for her sake than for my own, or at least 
I sought happiness more than pleasure in her presence. 


This the sort of highly lucid parenthesis in which Rousseau furnished 
arms to the critics who censure his inability to forget himself (see 
especially Frangois Mauriac in Trois Hommes devant Dieu). 

Certainly no one else has more fully experienced, no one better 
expressed the bond which can unite two existences; again in regard 
to Madame de Warens he writes: 


Unconsciously we began to spend all our time together, to 
share, as it were, a single existence. Since we felt we were not 
only necessary but sufficient to each other, we were wont to 
think of nothing alien to our life together, to limit our happi- 
ness and all our desires to this reciprocal possession, which 
may have been unique. As I have said, it was not an amorous 
possession, but one of a more fundamental nature. Owing 
nothing to sensuality, sex, age, beauty, it encompassed every- 
thing most intrinsic to each being. And we can lose it only 
by ceasing to be. 


So must love be exalted if it is to gain eternity; this is certainly the 
ideal taught in the great novel with which Rousseau moved the 
very souls of his contemporaries. And it is in the Nouvelle Héloise that 
we find the most profound meditation on love. Of course, the period 
during which Rousseau created the Nouvelle Héloise was marked 
by the brief course of his passion for Madame d’Houdetot, but, 
while the actual experiences remained subject to trials and uncer- 
tainties, imaginary experience was pursued im the novel to a luminous 
significance. 

Before committing herself to passion, Julie tranquilly enjoys a 
time when: “The charms of a union of hearts are for us bound to 
innocence; neither fear nor shame clouds our happiness.” 

But it is not long before the lovers are confronted with a time of 
agitation, a sensual turmoil—symbolized by their encounter in the 
grove, the sophisms of reason, the phantoms of the imagination, 
the instinctive demands of happiness, the rebellions. Each a prisoner 
of the other’s presence, Saint-Preux and Julie look toward that pata- 
dise of innocence and purity which they have lost. 
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Soon absence enters their lives and gradually transfigures their 
love; first it takes the form of separation; then when Julie marries 
Monsieur de Wolmar, it is imposed by moral proscriptions and the 
abrupt break between two phases of life. To survive its ordeal, love 
must renounce its instinctive tendencies, must become a purer flame: 
“from its own excess passion draws the strength to master itself.” 

Rousseau seems, then, to adopt the Cornelian dialectic which links 
sacrifice and exaltation; like Corneille’s Bérénice, Julie and Saint- 
Preux could say: “By virtue of my love, I wrest myself from yours.” 

From the beginning of the third part of the novel, the acceptance 
of absence is considered the superior form of love: “I believe that 
true love, like virtue, has this advantage—it compensates for every 
sacrifice we make to it, and we take a certain kind of pleasure in 
self-imposed privation, from the very knowledge of what it costs us 
and of the motive that prompts us.” 

For Saint-Preux, Madame de Wolmar’s garden, /’Elysée, symbolizes 
the purification of the idea of love: “Everything, even the very name 
Elysium, helped to correct the ramblings of my imagination and 
brought to my soul a calm far preferable to the excitement of the 
most alluring passions.” 

At the end of the work it becomes apparent that genuine love 
postulates a mystical union, impossible amid the vicissitudes of this 
life; love invokes the realm of eternal life. Before her death, Julie 
writes to Saint-Preux: “Could my soul exist without you? Without 
you what happiness could I know? No, I do not leave you; I shall 
await you. That virtue which separated us on earth will unite us in 
the eternal abode.” 

Thus, from the beginning to the end of the work, we can easily 
trace the evolution of the idea of love: but at every moment Rousseau 
makes us conscious of that alternating movement which sets the 
rhythm of his characters’ life, by a perpetual oscillation from frenzy 
to rapture, from selfishness to sacrifice, from presence to absence, 
from the moment to eternity. 

The beauty of the work lies completely in its chiaroscuro; love 
has its illusions, its errors, which Rousseau denounces; and yet all 
is not illusion in the lovers’ rapture, in their dreams of innocence 
and eternity, for they might say to each other: “That word beyond 
time which their hearts needed”—to borrow a phrase from Claudel. 

Above all, there is the admirable chiaroscuro veiling human 
presence and, even in this life, imposing the symbols of separation. 
When she accompanies Saint-Preux on his pilgrimage to the rocks of 
Meillerie, Madame de -Wolmar herself seems less real than the 
memories of her which remain attached to this spot; blinded by his 
revolt, Saint-Preux rediscovers what his beloved is really like only 
by leaving her presence; in the boat rocked by the lake, the two 
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distinct shadows of Julie and Saint-Preux become the most discreet 
symbol of absence; the most moving of these symbols is perhaps the 
one by which Julie’s existence is revealed to Saint-Preux one last 
time. On his way to Rome, Saint-Preux is filled with forebodings as 
the result of a dream foretelling Julie’s death. He turns back in order 
to see her once more; when at last only a hedge separates him from 
her, he is satisfied just to hear her voice. She will die; and he will 
set out without having seen her again. This final encounter takes place 
midway between heaven and earth; the wordly image disappears, 
but in his soul Saint-Preux bears away Julie’s “plaintive voice” which 
already speaks to him in dreams. 

In the Nouvelle Héloise, as in the Confessions, love embraces both 
earth and heaven; in a single letter Saint-Preux experiences a sensual 
giddiness and hears the summons of a liberating ecstasy. For Rous- 
seau, happiness cannot be found in a passion which makes us live 
the moment intensely, enslaving and consuming us; only a purified 
love which diffuses its fervor through the soul, and whose duration 
seems unaware of the limits of life, can bring true happiness, that 
happiness which offers us, as the Fifth Réverie suggests, a fotetaste 
of eternity. 

The appeal to the beyond, the “funereal shudder” and the “dia- 
lectic of obstruction” are perhaps survivals of the Tristan myth; 
however, Denis de Rougement in his book Love in the Western 
World does not stress this relationship. It seems to me that there 
is a great difference: Tristan and Iseult’s love can find its meaning 
only in death; on the contrary, Saint-Preux and Julie’s love offers 
the soul fulfilment even in this life: “Love, life of the soul.” Because 
she loves Saint-Preux, Julie shows a greater love to those around 
her; she does not hesitate to sacrifice the pleasures of a day with 
Saint-Preux in order to assure the future of her servant, Fanchon 
Regard. Because love is a pure radiance, it excludes jealousy (the 
Lettres a Sara confirm the Nouvelle Héloise on this point). Because 
love is a divine fervor, it inspires us to good, “that eternal semblance 
of true beauty” which lies deep in our hearts. “Lovers’ true philoso- 
phy,” says Rousseau, “is Plato’s.” 


Once love has embarked on the path of purification and contempla- 
tion, it becomes the true wealth of the soul. In the tenth Réverie, in 
the last lines to come from his pen, Rousseau has left us his most 
profound thought, telling us simply: 


I need to retreat within myself in order to love. 


(Translated by E. R. Porter) 
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The Faith of a Vicar: Reason and 


Morality in Rousseau’s Religion 


With no great writer has our knowledge of the man so nearly ob- 
structed and distorted our understanding of the work as with Rous- 
seau. The histrionic and effusively emotional Jean-Jacques of the Con- 
fessions, the demon of the eighteenth century and the saint of the 
nineteenth, has taken his toll of nearly all interpretations of the 
philosophe Rousseau. Usually, the confusion is compounded by the 
fact that Rousseau, even at his most impersonal, is never merely 
an abstract thinker but a polemicist as well. He sometimes chooses 
and employs key terms more for the power and immediacy of their 
appeal than for theoretical clarity. This is especially true of his reli- 
gious views as placed in the mouth of the Savoyard Vicar in Emile. 
P.-M. Masson’s judgment on the Profession de foi du vicaire 
savoyard is often quoted: “a sentimental manifesto where we must 
not look for too much intellectual cohesion”; and then, “in the para- 
dise of Jean-Jacques, God will discreetly efface Himself to make 
room for Jean-Jacques.” Indeed, at first glance Rousseau’s frequent 
invocations of nature and of the voix intérieure, the inner light, and 
the voice of the heart—terms later incorporated into the arsenal of 
the Romantic revolt—lead us to agree that the Profession de foi is 
merely a sentimental document, a step toward what was later to be- 
come the cult of sensibilité. But a close reading of the text with a 
careful eye on Rousseau’s terms will undermine if not destroy this 
interpretation. As early as the Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, 
we are perplexed by Rousseau’s appeal to the “heart” and to inborn 
knowledge. In the paragraph before the last, for example, he writes: 


Virtue! sublime science of simple minds, are such industry 
and preparation needed if we are to know you? Are not your 
principles graven on every heart? Need we do more, to learn 
your laws, than examine ourselves and listen to the voice 
of conscience, when the passions are silent. 


In tone and, on the surface, in substance as well, this passage seems 
to be a sentimental appeal to the goodness of individual feeling, 
but the alignment of terms at second glance is quite odd. In our 
mind, as in Pascal’s, the line is usually drawn between the heart 
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and the brain. We use the heart to indicate feeling and sentiment, 
and associate it with the passions as well. All these are opposed to 
the brain, the seat of reason. Here the scheme is manifestly different. 
The heart is opposed to the passions and associated but not identified 
with conscience. Similar distinctions are enunciated in a more sophisti- 
cated way by the Savoyard Vicar: “We think we are following the 
guidance of nature, and we are resisting it; we listen to what she says 
to our senses, and neglect what she says to our heart.” We begin 
to realize that Rousseau in these passages appeals to nature and 
to the heart not, as some of the Romantics do, in order to aggrandize 
sensibility and attack reason. He specifically distinguishes the heart 
from the senses and aligns it with conscience and morality. 

By conscience Rousseau means not a superego introjected by 
society but “an innate principle of justice and virtue” which lies 
“at the bottom of our hearts.” Although conscience is opposed to 
the senses, “the decrees of conscience are not judgments but feelings.” 
Yet at the same time these feelings of conscience usually work not 
against but alongside reason. “Has he not given me,” the Vicar says, 
“conscience that I may love the right, reason that I may perceive 
it, and freedom that I may choose it.” And again: “Behold the 
spectacle of nature; listen to the inner voice. Has not God spoken 
to all our eyes, to our conscience, to our reason.” Plainly, Rousseau 
rejects the traditional dichotomy between reason and feeling. He 
tries to envision them working together to form a natural basis for 
moral conduct in man. This seems to be his clear intention when he 
appeals to the heart and to the innate principle of virtue within it. 

At other times, however, Rousseau appears to attack reason and 
to distinguish it from conscience and feeling. “Too often reason 
deceives us; we have only too good a right to doubt her; but con- 
science never deceives us; she is the true guide of man,” says the 
Vicar. At this point and others similar, we are tempted to agree 
with Masson that the Profession de foi offers us little intellectual 
coherence. If we look, however, at Rousseau’s comments on Mme de 
Warens in the Confessions, the special nature of his attack on reason 
may be clarified. Here too reason appears to be the villain: 


All her faults, | repeat, came from her lack of judgement, 
never from passions . . . she was born for an elegant way of 
life which she always loved but never followed, because 
instead of listening to her heart, which gave her good counsel, 
she listened to her reason which gave her bad. When false 
principles led her astray, her true feelings always gave them 
the lie. But unfortunately she prided herself on her philosophy, 
and the morality she invented for herself corrupted that 
which her heart dictated. 
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Mme de Warens, he tells us several times, had no penchant for 
reason as the free play of the mind and the assertion of individual 
integrity against authority and tradition. Her reason is “her philoso- 
phy,” principles imposed from above, reason abstracted from indi- 
vidual feeling and experience. Her penchant, in short, is for system- 
building and for metaphysical speculation, both of which Rousseau 
vigorously dislikes. 

In the Profession de foi Rousseau recognizes “the weakness of 
the human intellect” and elsewhere in Emile he affirms that the 
reasoning powers develop much later than the senses and the emo- 
tions. But he keeps his faith in reason, and reason is an important 
component of the voix intérieure. He attacks only what he considers 
misuses of reason in system-making and in dogmatizing. “The chief 
source of human error,” the Vicar says, “is to be found in general 
and abstract ideas; the jargon of metaphysics has not led to the dis- 
covery of any single truth, and it has filled philosophy with absurdities 
which we are ashamed of when we strip them of their long words.” 
He heaps similar scorn on those who reason scholastically from tra- 
dition or from dogmas based on ancient revelation. As Robert 
Dérathé incisively notes, “it is not rationalism that Rousseau attacks, 
but merely dogmatism. It is not therefore ‘to represent reason as 
suspect,’ as Masson asserts, but to ascertain its limits and to restrict 
its usage to questions suitable for it.” 

The interpretation of Rousseau as the sentimentalist, the irrational- 
ist, the Romantic born before his time is nowhere more clearly 
belied than in his religious thought. Taken as a whole, the Profession 
de foi du vicaire savoyard is a straightforward outline of rational 
religion, religion stripped of revelation, dogma, and ritual. This was 
why it was considered a subversive document in its own time, for 
in the name of reason it rejected the twin pillars of the Catholic 
faith, institution and tradition. “The grandest ideas of the divine 
nature come to us from reason only. Behold the spectacle of nature; 
listen to the inner voice,” says the Vicar. He deliberately juxtaposes 
external nature with internal response, for just as Rousseau’s rational- 
ism represents an attempt to fuse reason and feeling, so too Rousseau 
seeks to reunite nature with civilized man whom he feels has grown 
estranged from it. It is not out of confusion that the Savoyard Vicar 
alternately appeals to traditional rational proofs of God (e.g. the 
proof by design, the watchmaker analogy) and to the emotional 
and internal sense of elevation before the Eternal and before nature. 

Rousseau was one of the first writers to describe and attempt to 
overcome the acute modern sense of the internal fragmentation of 
human nature and of man’s alienation from external nature. Like 
Pascal, he sees the danger of the traditional Christian dichotomy 
of heart and head. But where Pascal accepts it as inevitable, and 
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therefore sees man as strife-ridden and condemned, Rousseau attacks 
it and in an almost visionary manner seeks to go beyond it. The 
source of moral purpose: intellect not fettered by abstractions or 
dogmas and feeling neither perverted by civilized falseness nor 
degraded by uncontrolled passions—in his special terms, the syn- 
thesis of reason and conscience. This helps explain why Rousseau 
launches his strongest attack on the doctrine of original sin, which 
sees man’s nature as unalterably fallen, torn between its higher and 
lower impulses. 

Rousseau’s notion of human alienation and his impulse to re- 
establish a lost unity are central not only to his religious philosophy 
but to his social and political thought as well. In the Discourse on 
Inequality Rousseau traces the devolopment of society as quite 
comparable to the Christian notion of the Fall. Rousseau’s Fall, 
however, far from being inherent in man and unchangeable, is 
actually a perversion of the true human nature and therefore amelior- 
able. If we look at it more carefully, we discover that each stage 
of the Fall is an act of division or the growth of discord. In the 
state of nature, man “must be subject to fewer and less violent fits 
of passion, and consequently fall into fewer and less violent fits.” 
Later, men begin to seek wealth and mastery over one another and 
each attempt causes sharper discord among them and puts them at a 
greater distance from the harmonious natural condition they once 
had. Finally they start to dissemble, to be untrue even to themselves: 
“To be and to seem became two totally different things; and from 
this distinction sprang insolent pomp and cheating trickery, with 
all the numerous vices that go in their train . . . a multiplic’'v of new 
wants.” The first stage of inequality witnesses a sep.iation into 
rich and poor, the second stage into the powerful and the weak, 
and finally society divides into master and slave. 

Rousseau describes how, in the process of role-playing and dis- 
sembling, man’s growing social alienation leads to psychological 
fragmentation. The last stage of inequality is marked by the com- 
plete split of appearance and reality. This is the stage of artifice and 
trickery, during which society becomes a frantic masquerade and 
men live only in the falsity of their roles. “The savage lives within 
himself, while social man lives constantly outside himself and only 
knows how to live in the opinion of others . . .” Rousseau appeals 
to the state of nature not to demand a return to savagery or primi- 
tive innocence, but as an ideal of the honest consciousness upon 
which both individual and social life should be based. The project 
of the Social Contract and the political philosophy is to outline the 
basis for a renewal of social unity. The Profession de foi and the 
religious philosophy are mainly part of Rousseau’s related attempt 
to reconstruct man’s psychological unity. 
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This is the reason for the emphasis on social order and authority 
which often repels liberal critics of the Social Contract.' We find a 
similar emphasis on psychological order in the Profession de foi. The 
Vicar accepts the definition of virtue as the love of order (rather 
than the love of good!) and defines happiness as self-content. He 
attacks scepticism on the basis of its divisive and disordering effect. 
“Doubt with what we ought to know is a condition too violent for 
the human mind . . . it prefers to be deceived rather than believe 
nothing.” This is exactly the same as a notion Rousseau himself had 
broached in a letter to Voltaire (“The state of doubt is a condition too 
violent for my soul.” 18 August, 1756). The Vicar uses similar pre- 
mises to give an entirely psychological explanation of reward and pun- 
ishment and the survival of the soul. The soul must eventually have its 
moment of truth, must be freed from the self-deception that comes 
from being hidden beneath the masks and roles of civilized society 
and the demands of the senses. 


The humiliation and disgrace involved in the practice of 
virtue do not permit us to realize its charm. But when freed 
from the illusions of the bodily senses, we behold with joy 
the supreme Being and the eternal truths which flow from 
him; when all the powers of the soul are alive to the beauty 
of order and we are wholly occupied in comparing what we 


have done with what we ought to have done, then it is that 
the voice of conscience will regain its strength and sway. 


Reward and punishment are the recollection of our moral conduct in 
the light of our new and undeluded consciousness of good and evil. 
Rousseau’s religion is based on two fundamental psychological ob- 
servations, which in a larger sense are social observations as well. 
The first is his sense of the disintegration of the human personality 
in modern society, a picture of internal strife and the loss of self 
and of the true moral sense in illusions. He bases his appeal to reason 
on, among other things, its honesty and its power as a unifying and 
ordering force. He evolves an almost Utopian vision of an end to 
mauvaise foi and self-alienation and the creation of a unified moral 
consciousness “when all the powers of the soul are alive to the beauty 
of order.” 

Rousseau’s second observation was of the rise of skepticism and 


‘ His support of censorship, for example, and his emphasis on unity of opinion, 
the opposite of the embrace of diversity by traditional liberal political theory: 
“The more concert reigns in the assemblies, that is, the nearer opinion ap- 
proaches unanimity, the greater the dominance of the general will. On the 
other hand, long debates, dissensions, and tumult proclaim the ascendancy 
of particular interests and the decline of the State.” 
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the diminishing credence that men placed in supernatural explana- 
tions in his own day. He sought to rescue morality from the decline 
of faith, to give it a firmer base than supernatural authority. Thus 
the Vicar tries to purge religion of all its mysteries, revelations and 
rituals, in short, of all its supernatural trappings. It is here that we 
see clearly that Rousseau, far from being a sentimentalist, if any- 
thing is weakest in the direction of his excessive rationalism. To 
confront mysticism and revelation with a demand for logical and 
documentary evidence betrays, at the very least, a narrowness in 
Rousseau’s view of the religious experience. In all fairness, however, 
it seems likely that Rousseau deliberately sought to limit the range 
of that experience. In religion, just as in the body politic, Rousseau 
was concerned not simply to give everyone his say, but to establish 
morality (or in politics, power) on a basis of universal consent. 
Otherwise, both in politics and in morality, the result would be 
either tyranny or anarchy. Thus rational principles in religion are 
the direct parallel to the general will in the State, and Rousseau is 
eloquent in their defense: “The God whom I adore is not the God 
of darkness, he has not given me understanding in order to forbid 
me to use it; to tell me to submit my reason is to insult the giver 
of reason.” 

The great bulwark of opposition to his project of course is not 
mysticism but the Catholic Church, which places both its tradition 
and authority outside the ken of reason. “He who hides beneath 
mysteries and contradictions the religion he preaches to me, teaches 
me at the same time to distrust that religion,” says the Vicar. But 
the attack rings a bit hollow, for neither religion nor the State can 
éver be entirely detached from mystique, from the partly irrational 
majesty with which they wield their authority. Once you appoint 
a, Select Committee to investigate the Queen, wrote Walter Bagehot, 
you have destroyed the monarchy. Without agreeing with Carlyle 
that men are born to adore and worship, we can recognize that these 
are real human impulses which every religion sooner or later must 
undertake to satisfy. 

This weakness, however, should not blind us to the more power- 
ful elements in Rousseau’s religion. His strength is not as a theoreti- 
cian or an abstract thinker, but as we have implied, as a moralist. 
He is a moralist not of maxims and rules but of a deeper kind, one 
who probed the psychological and social bases of moral conduct, 
found them to be disintegrating, and sketched a vision of their restora- 
tion. He attacked revelation and ritual because he was one of the 
first to perceive that they had ceased to function as effective authori- 
ties for human morality. It is this desire to renew the moral vigor 


of religion that makes the last pages of the Confession de foi espe- 
cially moving. 
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. . . remember that the real duties of religion are independent 
of human institutions; that a righteous heart is the true temple 
of the Godhead; that in every land, in every sect, to love 
God above all things and to love our neighbor as ourself 
is the whole law; remember that there is no religion that 
absolves us from our moral duties... . 


We can object strongly to this emphasis on the moral aspect of 
religion. One could claim that the removal of ritual and dogma 
cripples rather than strengthens even the moral force of a religion 
by diminishing its majesty and hence its authority. Or one could 
argue that such an approach leads directly to the civil religion in 
the Social Contract, that is to the effort to use religion as a com- 
pulsory moral force in society. Or one could assert that this emphasis 
can lead to an insensitivity to the problem of evil and the reality 
of human suffering, as Voltaire vigorously pointed out in the margin 
of his copy of Emile. But even if we grant the validity of these 
objections, we must admit that in the character of the Savoyard Vicar, 
Rousseau brought to religion an intelligence as well as a purity and 
simplicity of feeling that were truly subversive, as much to the 
philosophes themselves as to the Establishment. With his appeal to 
reason, Rousseau sought a middle ground between skepticism and 
orthodoxy, and thus succeeded in pleasing no one. “Dare to confess 


God before the philosophers; dare to preach humanity to the intoler- 
ant. It may be that you will stand alone .. .” Let that stand as 
his epigraph. 
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Self-Ridicule in Les Confessions 


Following the mainly disparaging criticism of the eighties and nineties, 
the 20th century has been increasingly interested in Rousseau. The 
whole of his autobiographical writing is now available in reliable 
editions. This offers new scope for the literary critic, armed with 
the best methods of scientific psychology. Which is all to the good, 
provided we do not make the mistake of thinking that a literary 
work written two centuries ago can be explained by the sole study 
of its author’s mind. Autobiography—which is often dated from 
Rousseau himself—was not in his time what it is to the retired 
statesman, film-star or even novelist (supposing a novelist does 
retire) of today. Literary traditions and conventions still obtained, 
about 1765, of which no writer could free himself completely. 
Granted that Les Confessions—a most modern book by our present 
standards—is revolutionary in design and in writing, it is not just 
an outpouring of the soul (any more than, for that matter, Words- 
worth’s Prelude). A man living in the nineteen-sixties may envisage 
writing a book in which he is to appear as a private individual, just 
as he would write an informal letter to a friend. Not so of course 
a man of the 17th Century, despite any statements about the style 
naturel, like Pascal’s “on s’attendait de trouver un auteur, et on 
trouve un homme.” This still applies to Rousseau; whatever he would 
have us believe about his Confessions, it is a work of art, and an 
elaborate one. 

That Rousseau remains an artist, not only in the first part of the 
Confessions and in the Réveries, composed in a comparatively quiet 
state of mind, but also in the last books of the Confessions and even 
the Dialogues, which for so long have been considered as the work 
of a man obsessed with an idée fixe, a victim of persecution mania— 
this is made quite clear by much recent scholarly work. An experi- 
enced man of letters, Rousseau knows the importance of composition 
and relies on accepted rhetorical and literary techniques to display 
the story of his inmost being.' 

As an autobiographer, now, Rousseau comes up against the prob- 
lem, not only of recapturing past feelings, but of analyzing what he 


“Mme H. de Saussure’s book, Rousseau et les manuscrits des “Confessions,” 


throws much light on the delicate question of the composition of this work 
(Paris, De Boccard, 1959). 
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feels, or has felt, or believes he has felt: a problem not only historical, 
but psychological. He is inevitably tempted to ascribe to his former 
self, in a given situation, hypvihetical or likely feelings, where he 
cannot remember how he actually felt.* His attitude is directly op- 
posed to that of the narrator in Camus’ L’Etranger. Rousseau’s aim 
is to write a coherent story, giving a striking account of his real 
nature: the nature of a simple, naive, trustful soul, incapable of 
the dark schemes and malicious design of which his enemies accuse 
him. And just as Camus had to work out his own style to fit his 
purpose (use of the passé composé in short, uncoordinated sentences, 
etc.), Rousseau in the first Introduction to the Confessions,’ appears 
conscious of the stylistic problems connected with the work he planned 
at a time when unité de ton was imperative, and rhetorical treatises 
still listed the various styles (grave, bas, orné . . .) proper to each 
particular subject: “Mon style inégal et naturel . . . tant6t sage et 
tantét fou, tantét grave et tantét gai, fera lui-méme partie de mon 
histoire” . . . 

This affected carelessness implies in effect that the writer retains 
full control of his subject. It suggests a clear, detached view, which 
is of course more consistent in the early books of the Confessions, 
both because the balance of the writer’s mind is not yet affected, 
and because—consciously or not—he feels freer towards the more 
distant part of his childhood, and can mold it to fit his narrative. 
The peculiar kind of detachment conveyed by irony and humor is 
present throughout Rousseau’s autobiographical works, but its nature 
varies according to the date of writing or correcting. Bitter irony 
against Jean-Jaques’ enemies is cleverly used in the Dialogues.* No 
such bitterness appears in the satirical portraits (for the most charm- 
ing is that of Juge-mage Simon, in Bk. IV) in the first six books of 
the Confessions, relating “les doux souvenirs de mes beaux ans.” The 
contrast in tone between this first part anc the second is well known, 
and stressed by the author himself in a few introductory pages to 
Bk. VII which were almost certainly, as shown by Mme de Saussure,° 
written later than the main part of the book itself. That explains 
why I shall borrow from these seven—and not six—books in this 


* Robert Ricatte (Réflexions sur les “Réveries,” Paris, 1960) applies to the 
study of some the Promenades an ingenious theory explaining their main 
motifs as literary variations which offer tentative interpretations by the author 
of his situation and state of mind. 

* Reproduced in Oeuvres complétes, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, Vol. I, Paris, 
1959, p. 1155). 

*See R. Osmont’s introduction to the Dialogues, Oeuvres, Bibliothéque de la 
Pléiade, I, p. LVIII. 

° Op. cit., p. 221-22. 
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article. One other exception is to be mentioned: the famous general 
introduction to the Confessions, in which so many readers in the past 
mistakenly sought an indication of the tone of the whole work, is 
also a later addition; this accounts for the defiant, pharisaic call 
“Qu’un seul te dise, s’il lose, je fus meilleur que ce homme-la.” Past 
the first page, the embittered tone disappears, not to be heard again 
until the beginning of Bk. VII. 


It is significant that much of the light-hearted irony in the first six 
or seven books is directed at the author himself; more precisely, 
by the aging author at his younger self. In a reminiscent, half-tender, 
half-mocking mood, he likes to introduce the young “hero” of this 
picaresque novel of a new kind—it could also be described as an 
anticipation of the Bildungsroman—in a mildly ridiculous or, some- 
times, frankly ridiculous situation, and to smile with the reader at 
the young puppy making a fool of himself. Which of course perfectly 
suits his purpose of showing up his ineradicable innocence. Such short 
scenes can be examined as evidence of Rousseau’s cool, critical eye 
in this not so impulsive confession, and of his artistic control of a 
narrative which is not only designed to bring to light past thoughts 
and feelings, but also to give pleasure to an experienced writer and 
to his public. But whereas plain good fun is connected with such 
episodes in which Rousseau the child is actor or victim, mockery 
often fades into serious or melancholy reflection in instances where 
the Rousseau of early manhood is concerned. In this mingled self- 
ridicule and self-pity, the author’s characteristic partiality for paradox 
combines with the sense of complexity and ambiguity involved in 
the probing of the world of feeling. At the same time, this device 
enables the author to claim, in accordance with his main theme, 
that he is different from the rest of mankind; after smiling with the 
reader, or pretending to do so, he suddenly retreats into his own 
incommunicable nature: “J’ose croire n’étre fait comme aucun de 
ceux qui existent.” 

The scenes making fun of the child Jean-Jacques are sometimes 
sketched in the mock-heroic style which the Boileau of the Lutrin 
wrongly claimed to have invented: a burlesque in reverse, applying 
“high” language to “low” subjects. Essentially a style for parody 
and, as such, very popular throughout the 18th century, it comes 
in useful when Rousseau, wishing to tell the reader a few childish 
anecdotes, finds it awkward to introduce such trifles into a serious 
book. There are indeed no precedents. “Je sais bien que le lecteur 


* Similarly, Rousseau opposes in Bk. VIII (Pléiade, p. 355-6) his present mood 


at the time of writing (1768-9) to the natural gaiety he still retained at the 
time he wrote his first Discourse. 
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n’a pas grand besoin de savoir tout cela; mais j’ai besoin, moi, de 
le lui dire. Que n’osé-je lui raconter de méme toutes les anecdotes de 
cet heureux Age .. .” He decides on one, and resorts to the device 
of mock-heroic style to tell it: 


O vous lecteurs curieux de la grande histoire du noyer de 
la terrasse, écoutez-en l’horrible tragédie, et vous abstenez 
de frémir, si vous pouvez! 


Usually, mock-heroic style is used by him more discreetly—as in 
this appeal in the middle of the story of the stolen apples: “Lecteur 
pitoyable, partagez mon affliction!” But the attitude often recurs in 
the first part of the Confessions. It is well suited to Rousseau’s pur- 
pose of depicting himself as a quixotic dreamer, doomed to be crushed 
by the brutal realities of this cruel world. The heroic and romantic 
turn in his nature—complementary aspects, defined by Albert Schinz 
as “le Rousseau romain” et “le Rousseau romantique”—is ascribed 
by Rousseau himself in the second Dialogue to his early reading of 
Plutarch and romances: 

Dés lors il se fit des hommes et de la société des idées roman- 


esques et fausses dont tant d’expériences funestes n’ont jamais 
bien pu le guérir. 


In his account of the trip to the Pont du Gard (Bk. VI), Rousseau 
humorously shows how the romantic mood—in Mme de Larnage’s 
new lover—and the heroic mood—in the admirer of the ancient 
Romans—occasionally competed with each other: ‘Elle avait bien 
songé a me prémunir contre les filles de Montpellier, mais non pas 
contre le Pont du Gard. On ne s’avise jamais de tout.” 

Several earlier episodes gently ridicule the romantic or the heroic 
Jean-Jacques: he appears as a combined knight-errant and wandering 
minstrel at the opening of Bk. II, when he runs away from Geneva; 
Bk. III opens with a scene in which burlesque meets mock-heroic 
(“Thomme au sabre”), with possible reminiscences of characters 
of romantic madmen like the poet Tasso (a life-long favorite of 
Rousseau) and Don Quixote, in the expédient romanesque then 
imagined by the boy; the account of the concert at M. de Treytorens’ 
in Lausanne (Bk. IV) offers the same sort of burlesque contrast 
between the dignified manner of the self-styled conductor and the 
“low” style used to describe the attitudes of the musicians and the 
comments of the audience, all conspiring to turn the whole thing 
into a huge practical joke. The first of these three episodes would 


* La pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Paris, 1929. 
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be well worth studying in detail, as comparison between the variant 
readings would show how the ironic treatment was developed from 
the Neuchatel ms. to the final version (Geneva ms.).* But I shall 
concentrate on another, more interesting episode, the mock love- 
affair with Mlle de Vulson (Bk. I). The narrative is here conducted 
in such a way as to make the reader wonder whether it should be 
taken seriously or not, although he has been warned earlier that 
young Jean-Jacques’ exaggerated feelings for the lady gave rise to 
“des scénes 4 pamer de rire”. Irony appears most discreeetly in the 
first part of the episode: “ces héroiques regrets” [a significant epithet] 
... “des lettres d’un pathétique a faire fendre les rochers.. .”” 
But we are then led to believe that Mlle de Vulson is actually in 
love with the boy: “Enfin jeus la gloire qu'elle n’y put plus tenir 
et qu'elle vint me voir 4 Genéve.” The climax comes with the despa*r 
which follows her departure: “Quand elle partit, je voulus me jetér 
dans l’eau aprés elle, et je fis longtemps retentir l’air de mes cris.” 
This is romantic passion at its best. The comic relief comes as a 
surprise, and the reader realizes he got caught, just as the boy did: 


Huit jours aprés, elle m’envoya des bonbons et des gants; ce 
qui m’edt paru fort galant, si je n’eusse appris en méme temps 
qu'elle était mariée, et que ce voyage dont il lui avait plu 
de me faire honneur, était pour acheter ses habits de noce. 


Mock-heroic dignity now takes the place of cold irony: “Je ne 
décrirai pas ma fureur; elle se congoit. Je jurai dans mon noble cour- 
roux de ne plus revoir la perfide, n’imaginant pas pour elle de plus 
terrible punition.” Then irony again: “Elle n’en mourut pas cepen- 
dant...” 

Comparison with the first draft of this scene in the Neuchatel ms. 
(where the boy’s age is gives as twelve, not eleven) shows how much 
it gains in dramatic and ironic power in the final version. The 
“pathetic” letters, the proposed suicide, the final touch of a present 
of candies (to a lover!) the “survival” of the perfidious mistress, 
have been added—while a concluding sentence which spoilt the 
mock-seriousness of the episode has been rightly omitted; after “ses 
habits de noce,” the Neuchatel ms. read: 


Tout jeune que jétais, l’'aventure me parut plus plaisante 
que tragique; mon amour s’en alla comme il était venu, et la 
vanité qui l’avait allumé l’éteignit sans peine. 


“All modern editions give the Geneva text, first published in 1782. The 
Neuchatel text was published in Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Geneva, IV (1908), 1-276. 

* The italics in this and all following Rousseau quotations are mine. 
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The interest attached to this last alteration is not purely literary. 
Its psychological value appears when the corrections in the sequel 
to the episodes are considered too. The Neuchatel ms. went on to 
recall an occasion twenty years later, when on the same lake a lady 
in a boat was pointed out to Rousseau as being the former Mlle 
de Vulson: 


Je jugeai que ce n’était pas la peine de renouvelar la querelle 
avec ume femme de quarante ans, et faisant signe 4 nos 
bateliers de s’éloigner, je lui tournai le dos sans rien dire. 
Ainsi finirent mes premiéres amours. 


Here is what the passage becomes in the Geneva ms:.: 


Je tressaillis 4 ce nom presque oublié: mais je dis aux bateliers 
de changer de route; ne jugeant pas, quoique j’eusse assez beau 
jeu pour prendre alors ma revanche, que ce fut la peine d’étre 
parjure, et de renouveler une querelle de vingt ans avec une 
femme de quarante. 


The witty. play on words, at the same time a melancholy remark 
on the flight of time, is worth noting for the deliberate ambiguity 
it brings to the conclusion of the episode. But we may well wonder 
what Rousseau’s feelings at the time of that encounter actually were: 
did he, in a sensible way, turn his back on a middle-aged woman 
(a woman was old at forty, then!) who had become perfectly indif- 
ferent to him, or did he start, and alter the course of the boat— 
which may mean that he could not face the thrill of seeing again 
the beloved face he thought he had forgotten? The latter interpreta- 
tion supposes of course that the “romance” twenty years earlier 
was not mere calf love after all. Rewriting the episode in the Geneva 
ms., Rousseau then drops the sentence which brought a reasonable, 
matter-of-fact conclusion to the first part of the episode (“l’aventure 
me parut plus plaisante que tragique,” etc.). Ambiguity now hovers 
where we first had just a pleasant little comedy. 

In a privileged instance like the previous one, we can, with the 
help of variant readings, catch the autobiographer in the act of 
altering or fabricating memories to suit his own pleasure at telling 
a good story and capping it neatly, to conform with the more senti- 
mental view he takes of his youth as it recedes further away from 
him, or to justify his theory that “the child is father of the man.” 

The continuity of feeling from child to man, an idea common to 
Rousseau and to Wordsworth,' is often stressed in the Confessions: 
“quoique né homme 4 certains égards, j’ai été longtemps enfant 


"Cf. my J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre a l’époque romantique, Paris, Didier, 1956. 
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et je le suis encore 4 beaucoup d’autres . . . Pour me connaitre dans 
mon 4ge avancé il faut m’avoir bien connu dans ma jeunesse.” (Bk. 
IV, in fine, Pléiade p. 174). This raises a problem: like any other 
human being, Rousseau does not mind appearing foolish as a child; 
but who would like to admit stupid behavior as a grown-up man? 
Hence the ambiguity: the man of thirty-two on his way back from 
Venice, recalling his boyish love for Mlle de Vulson, had to start, 
because he was still at heart that same boy; and the love of the boy, 
ludicrous as it appeared, could not have “gone as it came.” Ambiguity 
thus becomes the keynote in all episodes ridiculing the hero’s wild 
imagination and romantic illusions, once he is out of childhood. 
Three are to be found in the sixth and seventh books; I do not find 
any in the following books. 

The author’s technique in telling of these incidents is to present 
the ridiculous situation objectively, or even to introduce it as such, 
then to comment on it, to the effect that the actual folly may well 
rest with the laughing audience, and that the apparently foolish hero 
may well have chosen the better part in preferring illusion to reality, 
in a world which is deceitful and cruel. 

The contrast between the world of imagination, which for Rousseau 
is best expressed in music, and the real world, is sharply stressed 
in a pleasant disappointment suffered by him at Venice. After attend- 
ing there the Sunday concerts of Church music given in some girls’ 
convent schools, he is seized with the eager desire to see the “anges 
de beauté” to whom these divine voices no doubt belong. His friend 
the French consul accordingly arranges for him to meet the girls— 
and has a good laugh at poor Jean-Jaques’ face when it turns out 
that one is “horrible,” another has lost an eye, another is disfigured 
with small-pox, and none is without some blemish or other. The 
brutal contrast recalls a favorite device of 17th- and 18th-century 
burlesque. But here the episode takes an unexpected turn. After a 
few hours, Jean-Jacques goes away “presque amoureux de tous ces 
laiderons,” and adds that when he attended their concerts again 
“je m’obstinais en dépit de mes yeux 4 les trouver belles.” Dream is 
stronger than fact. 

The well-known scene with La Zulietta, also in Venice, illustrates 
similarly both Rousseau’s art in stressing the ridiculousness of a 
situation brought about by his romantic imagination, and his refusal 
to share the laugh he has raised. The story does not end with the 
girl’s scornful advice, Zanetto, lascia le donne, e studia la matematica! 
or with the “sourire ironique” with which she puts off the next 
meeting, “ajoutant . . . que je devais avoir besoin de repos.” The 
final note is not comic, but pathetic: “Si je n’avais pas senti tout 
mon amour en la possédant, je le sentis bien cruellement en la per- 
dant. Mon regret insensé ne m’a point quitté.” 
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An episode which takes place at the beginning of Bk. VI is of a 
different nature. It relates how young Jean-Jacques, after reading too 
many Jansenist books, tried to solve his doubts on personal salvation: 
“Toujours craintif, et flottant dans cette cruelle incertitude, j’avais 
recours pour en sortir aux expédients les plus risibles, et pour lesquels 
je ferais volontiers enfermer un homme si je lui en voyais faire autant.” 

Thus he once imagined to ask for a sign by throwing a stone at 
a tree—although a poor thrower. A hit would mean salvation, a miss, 
damnation. “Je jette ma pierre d'une main tremblante et avec un 
horrible battement de coeur, mais si heureusement qu’elle va frapper 
au beau milieu de l’arbre . . .” Now comes the dual irony—explaining 
how this happy result was achieved, and what absurd consequences 
followed: “ . . . ce qui véritablement n’était pas fort difficile; car 
j'avais eu soin de le choisir fort gros et fort prés. Depuis lors je n’ai 
plus douté de mon salut.” 

Voltaire could not do better in one of his Contes. But with Rous- 
seau, ambiguity once again takes over, with tragic undertones this 
time: “Je ne sais en me rappelant ce trait si je dois rire ou gémir 
sur moi-méme. Vous autres grands hommes qui riez sirement, 
félicitez-vous, mais n’insultez pas 4 ma misére; car je vous jure que 
je la sens bien.” 

With this anecdote we reach an extreme and exceptional form 
of sarcasm, directed at man in general as well as at Jean-Jacques 
himself, as if the Jansenist atmosphere of the occasion thus recalled 
had brought memories of Pascal’s anguish at “La misére de ’homme 
sans Dieu.” This episode deals with the religious Jean-Jacques, not 
the romantic hero; although self-ridicule, as in other cases, is fol- 
lowed by serious comment, the implications are different, and the 
author’s situation at the time of writing, when his religion had made 
him an exile, probably alters the perspective. 


The fact remains that some of Rousseau’s main innovations in his 
Confessions owe something to his technique of self-ridicule. The 
unprecedented conferring of literary dignity to memories of child- 
hood has been made easier by a discreet use of mock-heroic devices; 
Chateaubriand will remember it in the first books of his Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe. The poetic values of ambiguity, so popular with 
modern writers, will be applied to the satire of a young man’s romantic 
imagination by the author of La Chartreuse de Parme, in just the 
same way as Rousseau. But Chateaubriand and Stendhal, both more 
indebted to Jean-Jacques than they care to admit, can afford, in the 
age they live in, not to be apologetic about what Rousseau calls 
“ma folie romanesque.” 

This phrase occurs, significantly enough, half way through the 
charming sentimental episode of Mme Basile, in Bk. II. Even those 
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pages are not entirely free of self-ridicule: the first phase of the 
episode—the boy’s mute, theatrical adoration caught in the mirror, 
to his utmost confusion—bears on a surprise device in itself comic, 
although the psychological implications of this mirror scene have 
been ingeniously studied in an entirely different light by J. Staro- 
binski.2? The second phase—the boy kneeling at the feet of the no 
less awkward young woman—need not be ridiculous, but Rousseau 
himself (and, what is more, the word is an addition in the Geneva 
ms.) describes it as “cet état ridicule et délicieux”; and not far from 
the scene, perhaps, lurks the sinister and grotesque figure of the shop 
assistant, the rival would-be lover: “le flateur Egisthe,” as Rousseau 
calls him, with a reference to the sombre Greek drama which sug- 
gests a slight burlesque contrast in the background of the whole 
adventure. 

The point should not of course be pressed too far, and it is idle 
to speculate whether the second part of the Confessions, if it had 
been written and rewritten at leisure like the first, would offer humor- 
ous glimpses of an older Jean-Jacques. But while studying the first 
part at least, we should not forget that Rousseau is not only an 
interesting psychological case—but also a man with a sense of 
humour and an experienced writer, two qualities which make him 
slightly unreliable. 


*“J.-J. Rousseau, Reflet, Réfiexion, Projection,” in Cahiers de l’Association 
internationale des Etudes frangaises, Paris, No. 11, May 1959, 217-219. 
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The Illness of Rousseau 


“I was born almost in a dying state; there was little hope of saving 
me. I bore the seed of a disability that the years have reinforced, 
and which now gives me no respite except to inflict on me even more 
cruel sufferings of another kind. A sister of my father’s, a kindly 
and sensible girl, took such good care of me that she saved my life.” 
But in the Emile, Rousseau reveals less solicitude for sickly children: 
“Whoever takes on the responsibility of a weakly and valetudinarian 
pupil exchanges his role of tutor for that of sicknurse; by caring 
for a useless life he loses the time that was destined to increase 
its value . . . I would not take charge of a sickly, dyspeptic child, 
even if he were to live to be eighty.” In the second Discours, this 
roughness with regard to the weak goes even further: while enumer- 
ating the great norms that mark the state of nature, Rousseau informs 
us, without a shadow of regret, that nature treats children “as does 
the law of Sparta the children of its citizens; it makes strong and 
robust those who are well formed, and destroys all the others.” 

The contrast between these texts is striking. Rousseau speaks 
to us in turn as a man who knew suffering and as the apostle of 
pitiless natural selection. On the one side he lives only because of 
a miracle, and his whole life is but the precarious postponement of 
death. On the other, with tranquil indifference (or, rather, with a 
kind of approving admiration), he is willing to see the weakly sacri- 
ficed, as though unaware that he himself would have been among 
the victims. 

Nevertheless, through their very symmetry, these two antithetical 
aspects of Rousseau finally take their place within a single deeply 
felt problem—they are the double expression of a single anguish. 
If, for the sake of convenience, we were to employ psychoanalytic 
terms, we would speak of a sado-masochistic structure: the patient’s 
grievous complaint is inverted, changing its sign but not its aggresive 
intensity, to become a chill, cruel severity vis-a-vis the sickly. This 
contempt for weakness becomes a supplementary reason induc- 
ing him to lament an existence marked by illness from its very 
beginnings. But if it is clear that Rousseau enjoys feeling and pro- 
claiming himself to be a sufferer, he is nonetheless sincere when he 
makes himself the advocate. of total good health (at the cost of 
eliminating the less fit). Quite apart from the equivocal pleasure 
that Rousseau could feel at bearing or inflicting pain, we can readily 
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understand that his physical weakness led him to imagine an ideal 
of health that would compensate for the very lack that he experienced. 
Here is a man who, living in perpetual fear of a relapse, could never 
get on for long without being sounded; his governess had most fre- 
quently been his sicknurse; on the basis of experience, he finally 
dismissed all his doctors, but his definitive rejection of medicine is 
but the inverse image of the marked eagerness with which he had 
previously sought the aid of the medical arts (one need but recall 
his trip to Montpellier). How could he have failed, in his heart 
of hearts, to harbor the wish for an unblemished wholeness? How 
could he not have dreamed of a simple condition in which the spon- 
taneous forces of man and those of circumambient nature, in entire 
complicity and miraculously harmonized, would have been enough 
to keep the body healthy, the enjoyment of health being unaffected 
by the desire to preserve it and by awareness of its precariousness? 

That the organism all by itself, with no adventitious aid from the 
medical arts, should conserve itself and provide for the simple 
pleasure of existing, this was a sufficiently rare occurrence for Rous- 
seau to feature it among the irremediably lost privileges of the natural 
state. It was an aspect of that rugged, verdant lost paradise, where 
the creature has no fear of death because he has not yet abandoned 
himself to the vertigo of reflection. Once man had transcended this 
animal bliss and shaken off this stupid unconcern, he learned to 
foresee and foresaw himself dying. Death entered his consciousness, 
never to leave it again. Concurrently we learned to imagine, but 
through our endeavors to satisfy our imaginary needs we lost the 
primitive equilibrium, and every artificial need is a source of sick- 
ness. And thus it is that the imaginary, which might be simply the 
innocent envisaging of life, becomes in actual fact the anticipation 
of death. 

To live, as does the animal, in the moment and in successive 
discrete moments, is to dwell in essential health; it is to remain 
unaware, totally, of all preoccupation with self-esteem, with the 
other’s gaze, with work and accumulation for the morrow. It is, in 
a word, to be exempt from the superfluity which in the long run will 
constitute our awareness of our mortal destiny. It has not been 
sufficiently remarked that Rousseau delivers his famous condemna- 
tion of reflection in the interest of good health (“If nature has 
destined us to be healthy, | make bold almost to affirm that the state 
of reflection is a state contrary to nature, and that the man who 
meditates is a depraved animal”). What is he trying to prove? The 
whole page clearly reveals that he is less interested in uttering an 
irrevocable condemnation of reflection (an ambiguous faculty, which 
in any case he sets up as one guarantor of the spirituality of the soul) 
than in stressing the vital opportunities of the natural man who is 
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still unable to exercise his reason. And since reflection and imagina- 
tion, along with their beneficent qualities, have exposed us to their 
toxic qualities, there is no reason to regret their absence. Man in a 
state of nature lacks nothing. However devoid he may be of tools 
and techniques, he is able to subsist without a care, in that precise 
equilibrium when consciousness tears itself away from the voluptuous- 
ness of sleep only long enough to desire and forthwith to pluck the 
fruits offered in abundance by the primeval forest. Corresponding 
to this desire which knows no excess is a wellbeing that nothing 
undermines. No moral force and no shame inhibit the spontaneity 
of desire; on the other hand, desire never infringes the limits com- 
patible with the duration of an ever renewed happiness. It is a 
restricted happiness, which might have been everlasting if man 
had not gone beyond the bounds. Just as original health has but 
an obscure or confused awareness of itself, similarly it has no history. 
Man in the state of nature remained the same for thousands of years 
—until a “fatal change” came to awaken his slumbering perfectibility. 
With this there begins the adventure of human reflection, imagina- 
tion and labor: history is a sick condition. But how can one be 
healed of history? Not, in any case, by the rejection of history. The 
answer can be found in the Emile and in the Contrat Social. 


The elements mentioned above have almost certainly played a decisive 
part in the development of the myth that has grown around Rousseau’s 
person. The collective consciousness, in the western world and be- 
yond, treats with singular respect the figure of the sick healer. In 
this connection the image of Christ which, as P. M. Masson’s book 
reminds us, has been evoked in the case of Rousseau (he was a 
reader of the /mitation) is but one of many expressions of a universal 
archetype. Humanity, beset by sickness and anguish, longs to hear 
the healing word and the liberating message uttered by a man whom 
suffering has stigmatized and isolated. There is a sacred value in 
extreme isolation, and the abyss of suffering rounds out this conse- 
cration. It is one of the aspects of Dionysos; and it is probably this, 
in Rousseau, that attracted Hoelderlin, the poet of Dionysos. At the 
base of the myth of the suffering healer lies the conviction that the 
most painful isolation is the price that must be paid to attain to the 
most intense presence, to efficacious proximity. It will be recalled 
that shamans become healers only after having a period of solitude 
during which they pass through their initiation-sickness—which some- 
times lasts years. The astonishing prestige enjoyed by Mary Baker 
Eddy is due in great measure to her previous affliction through paraly- 
sis. But there are examples without number. No one would have the 
effrontery to assert that Rousseau consciously sought to create this 
image of himself. This sort of prestige is not an object of calculation, 
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it grows up in a kind of blind connivance with public expectancy. 
A vague anonymous hope, glimmering in the dense tissue of collective 
experience, is sensed to be both the hope of others and also a personal 
call. From the outset it haunts the man, and little by little he responds 
by incarnating, in an ever more visible and decisive fashion, the com- 
mon ideal of the stigmatized savior. It is certain that Rousseau was 
regarded and loved because of this aspect by a large proportion of his 
admirers. He it is who, from the depths of his weakness and his 
failings, proclaims at the same time the punishment that will be 
inflicted on a guilty society and the “healing of the sick.” Everything 
that assails his flesh is transmuted into a strange, radiant sovereignty; 
and conversely, as in the state of ecstasy on the road to Vincennes, 
the most striking intellectual intuitions inflict a bitter defeat on the 
body, with tears, perturbation and vertigo. 

But the historian seeks to know more concerning Rousseau’s 
illness. It is a risky undertaking, and meaningless, unless one is 
resigned from the beginning to the possibility of failure or of incon- 
clusiveness. If we allege that the documents give us a clear “yes” 
or “no” for an answer, we are making them say what we will, and 
have made no significant progress. 

For my part, I have no great liking for the curiosity so often 
revealed concerning the illnesses of illustrious men. They were men, 
they had a body, they are dead—in this they resemble everyone else. 
Perhaps they have striven to become nothing but art and discourse, 
to dissimulate themselves behind the perfection of their work. It is 
a vain striving, and death has brought them all together. It is always 
permissible for us to consider them from the aspect of death, and 
that is what we do when we examine their complaints: their teeth 
became carious, they had digestive troubles, they coughed, they were 
rotted by spirochetes. Posterity takes an underhanded revenge, dis- 
covering the obscene presence of the viscera and busying itself over 
these miseries. There has been enough admiration and enough burn- 
ing of incense, it is time to understand, declare the grave men in 
black. And they push these corpses onto the dissection table as if 
they were setting out to discover, in some affected parenchyma, the 
secret wellspring of the works which one day were realized by free. 
living artists. Certain “pathographers” display this naivete: in their 
eyes Baudelaire is explained by his syphilis, Chopin by tuberculosis, 
and El Greco by astigmatism. It is a splendid flattening process. But 
one question arises naturally in the mind: why were not all sick 
people geniuses? Every artist leaves mortal remains, but we can 
never discover his art by inspecting them. 


How much debate there has been about Rousseau’s malady! At stake 
is not only the professional honor that one risks by undertaking a 
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retrospective diagnosis. As chance may have it an alteration may be 
made, depending on the importance attached to the diagnosis, in a 
major piece of evidence in the file of the ceaseless accusation that 
history levels against Jean-Jacques. If it is true, as pious authors at 
the close of the nineteenth century never tired of repeating, that 
Rousseau is a “degenerate,” that he bears in himself the congenital 
stigma of a “neuropathic constitution,” if not of moral insanity, then 
the case is decided. His whole person can be brushed aside, he is a 
“morbid genius,” his work is vitiated from beginning to end and 
corrupted at its very source. Admittedly, it may be interesting as 
a symptom, but it is unworthy to receive attention and to be taken 
as a guide. That fits in well with the French Revolution, which claimed 
Rousseau as an ancestor. Here is the other counsel’s speech: in his 
case, sickness does not occupy this primordial central position, it 
is an affliction that befell him, an accidental shadow, a calamity that 
came from outside. And we are then invited to disentangle the respec- 
tive roles of the authentic Rousseau, and of another man made ever 
more gloomy and abnormal by progressive uremia. The true Rous- 
seau is to be found in the admirable writer, social reformer and peda- 
gogue; the persecuted obsessional character is the man with the 
urinary infection who is intoxicated by increasing nephritis; his 
youthful follies are but the psychological consequences of a urethral 
malformation; admittedly, at certain moments in Rousseau’s life, 


there was delirium, but for this he is not responsible. Diagnosis: 
toxic delirium of an interpretative form. For Dr. S. Elosu (La Maladie 
de Rousseau, Paris, Fischbacher, 1929), this is an absolute certainty. 
The hypothesis was eagerly adopted by all those who desired Rous- 
seau’s acquittal. 


The desire to plead a case seriously falsifies matters. After a medical 
examination, is it absolutely necessary to declare the patient guilty 
or not guilty? Rousseau himself did indeed try to force this alterna- 
tive upon us. He it is who appealed to the verdict of a posthumous 
tribunal. And medical men of good will feel themselves imbued 
with a grave joy at the notion of playing the role of experts before 
these tribunals. If there is any passion in this affair, the accused 
himself set the tone. At the risk of being unfaithful to Rousseau, it is 
better to elude this trap. The opposing diagnoses we have just sum- 
marized have fallen into the same basic error: they attribute to the 
malady a massive essence, they make of it a scholastic entity. They 
differ only as to the place that should be allotted it. Some see it at 
the very heart of the personality, as a central deformation; others 
look on it as something radically alien, and added later, like a parasite 
which the organism is obliged to tolerate. But this is to forget that 
the name of an illness is only a fictitious entity, and that the sole 
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concrete reality is the behavior of the sick individual. While believing 
that a scientific verdict has been formulated, all that these investi- 
gators do is clap a modern nosological concept on an obscure reality 
which cannot be pinned down by any such definition. In actual fact, 
what is “modern” is the most unstable element. Just glance at the 
rather grotesque list of diagnoses that have claimed to say the last 
word on Rousseau. Both with respect to his urinary troubles and his 
psychology: melancholy (1800, Pinel); depressed monomania (1830, 
Esquirol); degeneracy (1880, in the wake of B. Morel’s publica- 
tions); paranoia (1889, P. J. Mébius); psychasthenia (1900, by 
applying Pierre Janet’s theories); obsessive spasmodic neurasthenia, 
arteriosclerosis and progressive cerebral atrophy on a base of neuro- 
arthritis (1900, Régis); resigned variety of the delirium of interpre- 
tation (1909, Sérieux and Capgras); schizophrenia (1918, Demole); 
latent homosexuality with hysteriform obsessions and reactions (1927, 
Laforgue); toxic delirium of an interpretative form (1929, Elosu); 
more recent experts incline towards “sensitive delirium” as this was 
defined by Kretschmer. What about the urinary complaint? Many 
are those who believe in the anatomical reality of stricture and reten- 
tion. It would still be necessary to say where the malformation was 
situated. Have we to do with a tight phimosis? With a stricture 
of the prostatic urethra? With a valvular malformation at the level 
of the vesical orifice of the urethra? According to Poncet and Leriche, 
whose communication to the Académie de Médecine (31 December 
1907) is basic to S. Elosu’s book, “the stricture must have been 
situated at the level of the bulbo-membranpus region, which is one 
of the favored sites of this defect in conformation.” The texts let 
us envisage all these possibilties, but none receives any decisive 
confirmation. Bolder commentators actually affirm that Rousseau 
was hypospadic: none of the five children he had left with the Enfants 
Trouvés was his. It may even be that Thérése merely simulated her 
pregnancies, so that Jean-Jacques might remain more closely attached 
to her. However, as early as the eighteenth century, it was suspected 
that Rousseau’s difficulty in micturition was purely “spasmodic”: 
a urinary neuropathy, Régis will later declare. As for the psychiatrists 
who adopt the thesis of paranoia, Rousseau’s lamentations reveal to 
them, essentially, the phase of hypochondria that generally precedes 
that delirious ideas take the upper hand, when the conviction of a 
the onset of persecution mania: in actual fact, from the very moment 
conspiracy becomes obsessive, less is to be heard of difficult micturi- 
tions and repeated soundings. 

These numerous opinions and various diagnoses might tell us 
much concerning the evolution of medical ideas between 1800 and 
1960: our understanding of Rousseau, on the other hand, has 
scarcely been advanced. As one would expect, the partisans of 
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somatogenesis are at odds with those who opt for psychogenesis. 
One can even witness how, in order to forestall the inevitable objec- 
tions, they multiply their concessions and adjust more closely their 
points of view. The urinary disturbances are due to a malformation, 
say some, but let us not exclude a strong “cortical overloading”; they 
are psychic in origin, others reply, but a man who is sounded daily, 
even if he had no organic lesion, would sooner or later infect his 
urinary tract. 


Let us return to the texts. But not with the aim of propounding a 
more fortunate diagnosis. We would do no better than so many 
excellent doctors. What must be admitted in the first place is that 
Rousseau’s medical file, rich as it is, contains almost nothing beyond 
the patient’s own declarations. All verification is denied us. The 
best “clinical flair” is useless when it is impossible to have recourse 
to the facts: absent patients are beyond our reach. What can we do? 
First of all we can ask what this illness was for Rousseau’s own 
consciousness. Let us resign ourselves to the fact that we will never 
know precisely from what complaints this man suffered. The impor- 
tant thing is to know how he bore them, if he got on well or badly 
with his suffering, if he took pleasure in it or if he tried to remain 
unaware of it. In the absence of a precise diagnosis, one can always 
ask how Rousseau lived his illness, how the illness affected his 
existence. 

Here is the first observation: with regard to his mental state, we 
find him practically unaware of the malady—-only once or twice, 
at most, early on in his “paranoiac” development, we see him turn 
back on some of his delirious ideas and accuse his frightened imagi- 
nation. Essentially, the Rousseau of the later years manifests the 
most extravagant convictions without for a moment suspecting their 
pathological nature. The situation is quite different with respect to 
his urinary complaint: this is minutely observed, repeatedly described, 
exhibited to the firstcomer, almost pampered. What explains this 
degree of attention to the complaint, and more particularly so much 
eagerness to tell us of it? Others, after all, suffered the same torments 
and tried to hide them: Boileau’s urethra was damaged quite as cer- 
tainly as Rousseau’s. We learn of this indirectly, there is not a word 
of it in Boileau’s works. But Rousseau tells us all about himself. 
Why? Out of an exhibitionist whim? Was it to imitate Montaigne, 
who kept nothing from us concerning his gravel? The literary prece- 
dent may not be unimportant. Yet it is a rather superficial motive. 
It seems rather sounder to assume that, by blurting out his most 
intimate complaints, Jean-Jacques is offering a gauge of his sincerity. 
If he has the cynical courage to reveal his sufferings thus, if he 
crassly relates his follies and his evil actions (the stolen ribbon, his 
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masochistic tastes, the abandoned children), then we have no reason 





ir to suspect him in the case of less compromising details. We can 
. Oo accord him all the more confidence when he speaks to us of his 
2y : intentions which are always pure, of his benevolent and tender feel- 
y, ings. The difficult avowals give the measure of the credibility of 
is Py everything else. If he had had other “crimes” or other shameful things 
; on his conscience, what sense of shame or what hypocrisy would 
; have held him back? He goes so far in indecency that we can be sure 
ae he has painted himself entire, intus et in cute. And it is of this that 
ay he would convince us. The Confessions are a plea for the defense 
at made by a man in desperate straits who feels, both wrongly and 
id - rightly, that terrible accusations are leveled against him. The literary 
he work must reestablish for posterity the image of the real Jean-Jacques, 
se which momentarily has been replaced by the monstrous image that 
0? the men in the conspiracy are trying to impose on the whole universe. 
vn What do his accusers say? Let us re-read the anonymous lampoon 
er directed against Rousseau (Le Sentiment des Citoyens) that Voltaire 
vr- put into circulation in 1764. “It grieves us and we blush to confess 
ly that he is a man who still bears the dreadful marks of his debauches 
in and who, disguised as a mountebank, drags along with him from 
ys village to village and from mountain to mountain the unfortunate 
ris woman for the death of whose mother he is responsible, and whose 
children he exposed at the entrance of a foundlings’ home . . .” As 
we can be seen, the vilification and denunciation are entirely real, but 
Se. Rousseau’s imagination amplified them until they became a universal 
m clamor directed against him. There is only one way to reply: to 
gi- reveal, in the minutest detail, the precise nature of his complaint, 
he the reason why he always carries with him his supply of probes, and 
eir the reason why he had to adopt the Armenian robe. Rousseau has 
to his Paris editor publish the abusive pamphlet (which he wrongly at- 
od. tributes to pastor Jacob Vernes of Geneva), adding to it his own 
his corrections. “I want in all simplicity to make the declaration that 
ch this article seems to require of me. None of the maladies, either small 
nts or great, mentioned here by the Author, has defiled my body. The 
er- illness from which I suffer has not the least connection with them; 
rd it was born with me, as is known to persons still alive who took care 
If. of me in my childhood. This illness is known to Messieurs Malouin, 
ne. Morand, Thyerri, Daran, and Brother Céme; if they find the least 
ce- trace of debauchery in it 1 beg them to denounce me . . .” Already 
ve. in his testament of 1763, written before Le Sentiment des Citoyens, 
ost Rousseau had set out to refute, with a wealth of detail, the accusation 
ty. that he suffered from veneral disease. 


In everything Rousseau wants to be an exception. Like his character, 
like his destiny, his malady is unparalleled. Nature has broken the 
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mold. But above all it must not be insinuated that he is a debauchee. 
He will reply to this accusation, by which he is clearly obsessed, 
by giving in the Confessions a scrupulous account of his love affairs 
and adventures, and it can be seen that he has few conquests to 
celebrate. Whereas other writers of memoirs boast of their victories, 
Rousseau is more interested in the defense and illustration of his 
timidity. By relating without any shame his autoerotic practices and 
his failures with women (his impotence in Venice, vis a vis the 
charming Zulietta), he proves that he ran little risk of defilement. 
If on one occasion he approaches another courtesan with greater 
success, he at once believes he has been contaminated and hastens 
to consult the surgeon, who reassures him by declaring that he has 
“a conformation of such a special kind that he cannot easily be 
infected.” The congenital flaw that sets him off from others and 
condemns him to prolonged suffering helps him controvert calumnious 
accusations. Against those who declare he is “rotten with the pox,” 
Rousseau makes of his illness an ally. The refutation he opposes to 
his enemies has concluded a secret accord with impotence and 
infirmity. 

There is more than this. He is not merely accused of being syphilitic, 
he is convinced (see his Dialogues) that he is everywhere described 
as a satyr who violates the women that fall into his hands, he is 
persuaded that he is accused of aggressive and brutal virility. How- 
ever violent the animosity that inspired Rousseau’s adversaries, this 
accusation was never voiced. He forged it from beginning to end so 
that he might lengthily and conscientiously refute it. I believe that in 
this way he revealed the kind of anguish attached, in his eyes, to every 
manifestation of normal sexuality. To what is this anguish due? It 
doubtless goes back to his childhood in Geneva: he had been taught, 
before all else, that physical love is something repugnant. “Not only 
did I have up to adolescence no distinct idea of the union of the 
sexes, but this confused idea never came into my mind except as 
an odious and disgusting image. For public women I was filled with 
a horror that has never been obliterated; I could not see a debauchee 
without disdain and even terror. For my aversion for debauchery 
went so far that one day as I was going to the Petit-Saconnex by a 
sunken road, I saw on both sides cavities in the ground where, I 
was told, these people coupled with each other. What I had seen 
of the couplings of bitches immediately came to my mind, and I 
was nauseated by this recollection alone.” A severe interdict condemns 
in advance desire and its satisfaction, any satisfaction of the senses 
is illicit and culpable. What is to be done? Between submissiveness 
to this rigorous law and the cynicism of transgression there are inter- 
mediate solutions, and Rousseau is more or less aware that these 
are unsatisfactory substitutes: imaginary loves, perverse behavior, 
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“partial” satisfactions, the conversion of desire, hostility turned 
against oneself. This accounts for his passivity, masochism and exhibi- 
tionism; it leads, too, to the “feminine” characteristics that have led 
some to speak of his “latent homosexuality.” The sensitive soul, which 
dreams and suffers more than it acts, finds in its illness an excellent 
excuse for its isolation and introvertedness. It has even been declared 
that the repeated soundings reveal a “receptive urethral eroticism”: 
a hypothesis which should not too hastily be discarded as ridiculous. 
(The reader anxious to acquaint himself with the psychoanalytic 
point of view on Rousseau’s urinary trobules should turn to the excel- 
lent work by Hans Christoffel, Trieb und Kultur, Basel, Benno 
Schwabe, 1944.) At the very least, Rousseau exhibits an infirmity 
—physical no less than psychological—which provides him with an 
alibi vis-a-vis the culpable acts he might have committed. Rather than 
be suspected of having done wrong, he prefers to mutilate himself 
symbolically and pass himself off as an inadequate lover. 

It can be seen that even if the urinary complaint had at the outset 
an organic cause, Rousseau utilizes it to express his refusal and his 
anguish. He seeks to retreat when confronted by normal sexuality 
and his illness, providentially, forces him to do so. It has been noted 
already that it is in “society” and especially in the presence of women 
that his pollakiuria makes him suffer most. “This infirmity was the 
chief reason that kept me away from social groups, and prevented 
me from being in a room with women. The very idea of the state 
in which this need might place me was capable of giving it to me to 
such a degree that it made me ill, unless I caused a scene to which 
I would have preferred death.” The malady appears quite clearly 
as the somatic expression of a haughty, anguished refusal. It will 
be noticed, furthermore, that Rousseau is almost always acutely 
afflicted when he has entered (or risks entering) a situation of social 
dependency, as at the beginning of his Venice period, when he must 
obey the orders of a capricious and tyrannical ambassador; when 
M. de Francueil, the “receveur général,” offers him a position as 
cashier; when he may be presented to the king in order to receive 
a pension. On each occasion Rousseau, who accepts no compromise 
and no servitude, says “no” with his whole body. Here it becomes 
clear that the malady is much more than a pretext; it is a line of 
conduct. Unavoidable micturition and the rejection of an intolerable 
state of dependence are one and the same. In Rousseau’s case it 
is almost always the body that speaks first. Let us re-read the extra- 
ordinary lines that Rousseau had the idea of sending to the Marquis 
de Mirabeau: “I still tremble to imagine myself with a group of 
women, obliged to wait until a fine speaker has finished his sentence, 
not daring to go out without someone asking me if I am leaving, 
finding on a well-lit staircase other beautiful ladies who delay me, 
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a courtyard full of coaches always on the move and threatening to 
crush me, women servants who look at me, gentlemen lackeys who 
line the walls and laugh at me; finding not a wall, an archway, any 
wretched little corner that would accommodate me; in a word, unable 
to piss except en grand spectacle and on some noble leg enclosed in 
white stockings.” 


No anatomical document can inform us what use a man has made 
of his sickness. The autopsy of Rousseau’s cadaver, in its disappoint- 
ing insufficiency, is one of the most instructive imaginable. At Erme- 
nonville, 3 July 1773, the day following Rousseau’s death, the doctors 
proceeded to open up the corpse. What abnormalities did they find? 
“A very considerable quantity (more than eight ounces) of serosity 
extending between the matter of the brain and the membranes which 
cover it.” They have no doubt that Rousseau died of a serous 
apoplexy—a diagnosis that has long since disappeared from our 
manuals. And the urinary system? Here is the protocol: “We could 
not find either in the kidneys, or in the bladder, the ureters and the 
urethra, any more than in the seminiferous organs and canals, any 
part or any point in an unhealthy state or contrary to nature; the 
volume, capacity and consistency of all the internal parts of the 
lower abdomen were perfectly healthy . . . thus there is reason to 
believe that the puia in the region of the bladder and the difficulty 
in urinating that M. Rousseau had experienced, particularly in the 
earlier years of his life, were due to a spasmodic condition of the 
parts adjoining the cervix of the bladder or the bladder itself, or 
due to an increase in volume of the prostate, these difficulties having 
been dissipated as the body weakened and became thinner with 
increasing age.” Assuredly, the technique employed must have been 
rudimentary. “All of Rousseau’s pathological history protests against 
so negative a result in the autopsy,” exclaim Poncet and Leriche. 
But Jean-Jacques’ whole emotional and moral hisory concords with 
this ambiguity. A unique being always dies a commonplace death.' 


"We quote the text of the Confessions as given in the edition of the Oeuvres 
Complétes published in the Bibliothéque de la Pléiade by Marcel Raymond 
and Bernard Gagnebin (Vol. I). 
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Rousseau’s Happiness — 


Triumph or Tragedy? 


Like many another historic victim of man’s fate, Rousseau has upon 
occasion been tied to the fringes of 20th-century existentialism. We 
always enjoy scoffing at this sort of retrogressive imperialism, but 
often there is more than a grain of truth in what first seemed a hasty 
association of ideas. Rousseau was hypersensitive to the ticking 
moments of existence and the stream of sensations that make it pal- 
pable. (Did he not say in the Emile “exister pour nous, c’est sentir’? ) 
He was also obsessed to the point of anguish if not madness by his 
awareness of that duality of the Self and the Other that is not only 
an “existentialist” theme, but a veritable hallmark of contemporary 
civilized man. His noble savage and the reasoning of the Social 
Contract can be left to school-books and scholars, but Rousseau’s 
quest for identity, his longing to “be himself” and to find a kind of 
happiness that approximates our dream of peace of mind establish 
kinship even among those who have never read him. Indeed, I should 
venture to say that, despite the brilliance and the historical impor- 
tance of the early discourses and the Contract, it is in the intimate 
writings, including the Emile and his great novel, La Nouvelle Héloise, 
that we best find our man in Rousseau today. In them—subjective 
as they are and perhaps because they are so subjective—Rousseau 
achieved something that Henri Bergson may well have meant to 
include in what he called (in the /ntroduction to Metaphysics) “a 
true empiricism . . . that sets itself the task of getting as close as 
possible to the original, of sounding the depths of life, of feeling the 
pulse of its spirit by a sort of intellectual auscultation.” 

Rousseau himself often said that he felt closest to existence, only 
truly lived, when he was happy. As we know, he reserved that word 
for very special occasions. Probably no one has ever tried harder 
than he to convince his readers of the absolute perfection of the 
happy moments he could recall, doubtless all the more poignant 
because they were so few. Indeed, the Rousseau we most easily sum- 
mon to our memory is the man of many sorrows, lamenting his birth 
as the first in a string of misfortunes and concluding life “alone upon 
the earth, without brother, fellow or friend.” Yet when the word 
happiness slips from his pen, it evokes a superlative experience, 
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perhaps an ecstatic triumph, in which, himmelhoch jauchzend, Rous- 
seau reaches the pinnacles of sensation, perhaps, in a more wistful 
tone, one of the “peaceful but happy moments that have given me 
the right to say I have lived.” The implication is, to be sure, that 
at all other times, he did not live, and thus these rare moments also 
underscore the vast sadness of the bulk of his life. 

He was, of course, alone during those “brief eternal moments,” 
as Robert Cohn has called them, when he was most quickly sensitive 
to the stream of consciousness, closer to the spontaneous open life 
of the senses than to the cramped cunning and artifice of human 
society. With others he was not only physically uncomfortable, but 
tormented by his fear of being ridiculed, misunderstood and perse- 
cuted. This poisoned his life, but gave the haven of solitude its sweet- 
ness. By dissolving his ties with others, he found again and again 
that inner self that came to life only with a release from conflict 
and tension. Joined with men, he was alone, but alone, he felt at 
one with the universe, free of all that implies opposition and the 
devices created by it. Free, above all, of change, for change breaks 
the continuum of paradise, alters man too, making him unworthy of 
perfection and untrue to himself. “Happiness,” Rousseau once wrote 
on the back of a playing card, “is too constant a state and man too 
alterable a being for them to suit each other.” In an age when other 
men were justifying the pursuit of happiness in terms of action and 
progress, Rousseau saw the very movement of life as fatally. relegating 
his happiness to a realm outside human experience, even though, 
paradoxically, those few time-killed moments of his life also seemed 
to him the very essence of existence, moments to be prolonged, 
savored deeply and treasured in the memory. 

Resentment of corruptive change is clear in Rousseau’s hostility 
to civilization, to the invention of metallurgy and agriculture and 
even the institution of the family, with its inevitable effect of dimin- 
ishing independence and creating responsibilites that in turn encourage 
calculation and foresight and thus demoralize free men. It is perhaps 
partly why Rousseau retarded Emile’s development and protected 
him from women and books, those two arch-corrupters of man’s 
primal integrety. His feelings about change also have something to 
do with his frequent praise of oisiveté, that idleness, which, for him, 
far from being the mother of all vices, was rather a kind of preserva- 
tive for the fragile state of happiness. A long defense of oisiveté in 
the Confessions (Book XII) represents it as a state in which there 
are no obligations, none of the constraints society imposes to make 
us act and scheme in such a way that we are altered and can no 
longer recognize ourselves. Oisiveté does not produce inaction, but 


gratuitous unplanned acts that are “without order and without 
consequence.” 
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A stern moralist—and particularly an existentialist moralist—will 
probably leap on this phrase, seeing in it his chance to denounce 
Rousseau’s abdication of responsibility and withdrawal from involve- 
ment with others, indeed with his very own future. A good time to 
bring up Rousseau’s abandonment of his children and other offenses. 
From that point of view, the “privileged moments” of Rousseauistic 
bliss would not seem the essence of existence, but futile ‘tlusions of 
non-existence. This is not a negligible argument. That seductive 
irresponsible state of oisiveté is curiously suggestive of Sartre’s con- 
cept of the en-soi, which, as it is described in Being and Nothingness, 
is “full positivity,” “does not know alterity,” “can sustain no relation 
with the other,” “is itself indefinitely” and “escapes temporality.” 
Add these attributes together and you have just about reconstructed 
the observed conditions of Rousseauistic bliss. Rousseau might in 
fact be considered a very special, very dramatic case of man in the 
toils of existentialist anguish, yearning simply to be (and actually 
carrying it off, if we are to take him at his word), rather than to 
exist. He finds himself rather than making himself and has the 
miraculous experience of the prolonged changeless present of oisiveté, 
in place of tense responsibility for a future of his own choice and 
making. Throughout the greater part of his life, charms of his own 
personal correlative of the en-soi—a state of integrity, perfection 
and plenitude—are always the strongest, even though he recognizes 
the general social importance of commitment and responsibility. 


The archetype of Rousseau’s tasts of earthly paradise was probably 
his stay with Mme de Warens at Chambéry and, more particularly, 
at Les Charmettes (1737-1740), a time of which he writes (Con- 
fessions, Bk. V1): “Here begins the brief happiness of my life.” 
There the pattern of future idylls was set: the island-like refuge 
(“an isolated house on the slope of a valley was our asylum”), inde- 
pendence with protection, oisiveté and the sense of temporal con- 
tinuum, unchanging, almost unending (“in the space of four of five 
years I enjoyed a century of life and full happiness”). “There is no 
day,” Rousseau would write later (in the tenth Promenade), “that 
I do not recall with joy and emotion that unique and short time of 
my life when I was myself, fully, purely and without obstacle and 
when I may truly say I lived.” 

Those who would tent Rousseau to the quick, alert to factual 
error or signs of insincerity, might reproach him for what seems an 
abuse of superlatives. How, for example, can the above words be 
true if the following ones are too? “Never have I thought, existed, 
lived, been myself so much as on [the trips] I have made alone and 
on foot” (Confessions, Bk. IV). Moreover, these are only two of a 
good many such statements, each referring to a moment that was 
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“unique.” Whatever their significance, these apparently incompatible 
excesses of language are not lies. They seem to be absolute, rather 
than relative superlatives, situated in irrational cries celebrating an 
experience or order of experience that brooks no comparison with 
any other—not even the one that fifty or a hundred pages back or 
in some letter had been described in almost identical language. We 
might call this language romantic, aware that the word only explains 
insofar as it places such glorification of the unique personal experi- 
ence in a familiar complex or syndrome. 

What is of more interest than picking a petty quarrel is the con- 
sistency with which Rousseau describes these times of happiness. 
We might therefore pass over the rhetorical introduction to another 
period of rustic retirement, his stay at the Ermitage and Montmorency 
(1756-1762). “I only began to live on April 9th 1756,” he wrote 
Malesherbes in a famous letter, in which he called that almost ended 
retreat “the true happiness of my life,” composed of “the most 
charming days that ever a human creature spent.” 

We know, of course, that many of those days were far from being 
charming for Rousseau. Yet much of the quality of his stay at Les 
Charmettes was reproduced. Above all, he was once more in the 
country, alone much of the time with his beloved Nature. Now it 
would be grossly unfair to deny in any way Rousseau’s genuine sensi- 
tivity to natural beauty, his painter’s eye and botanist’s curiosity. 
But it was also his good fortune to have been offered refuge in some 
of the loveliest spots on earth. Who knows what he might have said 
of Nature had he survived the rigors of a sojurn in the mid-Sahara, 
the icy wastes of Greenland or the upper reaches of the Amazon? 
Even in sight of the cascades and precipices of the Alps and even 
more so as the guest of Mme de Warens, Mme d’Epinay and the 
maréchal de Luxembourg, Rousseau never knew the true wilderness. 
He seems never to have observed the relentless and unending struggle 
for survival among wild creatures. Nature was for him a wondrous 
spectacle, but also a sympathetic environment, not so much perhaps 
for what was going on within it, but because it also constituted a 
soothing void, a buffer zone isolating him from his own kind. In 
it he was a foreign element, immersed in a medium so different from 
himself that his own identity and boundaries were clear. No child 
of nature, he did not run the risk of having her claim him as part of 
her own and so he could remain there indefinitely in suspension 
without ever entering into solution. Nature was so different, so 
remote (though still so safe) that her changes could be viewed objec- 
tively as a metabolism alien to his own, incapable of inducing those 
feelings of involvement and tension that plagued Rousseau in human 
society. And so even the rising and setting of the sun, the running 
water of a brook might not break the spell of a timeless continuum. 
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From the ancient myth of the golden Hesperides to today’s tourist’s 
dream of Tahiti and Bali Hai, men have thought of the island as a 
symbol of earthly paradise. (Even Dante’s garden of Eden is on the 
summit of an island.) For Rousseau the idea of the island-refuge and 
the unDonnian concept of man as an island unto himself were even 
more attractive than to most other men. For him, the island, like 
the walled-in garden or the solitary man in Nature, represented 
integrity, clearly defined selfness. Considering his words on Robinson 
Crusoe and the island of Saint-Pierre, there was poetic justice in his 
burial on the little isle of Poplars at Ermenonville. To these real 
islands, however, we may add, with very little stretch of the imagina- 
tion, the various asylums like Les Charmettes and Montmorency, 
which, though not literally bounded by water, are often described 
as if they were. 

At Montmorency, for example, alone with Thérése, his cat and 
his dog—described as congenial objects, his personal entourage, 
rather than as separate entities—he had that strong sense of suffi- 
ciency and enclosedness for which he envied Crusoe. He has an 
interesting sentence about an “isolated edifice” there called the Petit 
Chateau (Confessions, Bk. X): 


When one looks at this building from the heights opposite 

. . it seems absolutely surrounded by water, and one believes 
he sees an enchanted island or the prettiest of the three 
Borromean islands, the one called /sola Bella in Lake Mag- 
giore. 


In that little island-chateau Rousseau lived “as in a veritable earthly 
paradise.” He suffered much, to be sure, but there were supreme 
moments when he was, in Georges May’s words for the shipwrecked 
Crusoe, “prince of the desert island and a hero of solitude” (Rousseau 
par lui-méme, p. 155). 

Such a moment is the ecstatic experience described in the third 
letter to Malesherbes, written explicitly on the subject of his happi- 
ness. Setting out into the woods in quest of an asylum “where no 
importunate third party might come to interpose himself between 
nature and me,” Rousseau “began to breathe, with a sense of being 
saved, as I thought: ‘Here at last | am master of myself for the 
remainder of this day!’ ” (The implication of a kind of resurrection is 
quite characteristic.) The letter abounds in the usual superlatives, 
but reaches a climax unmatched in anything else he wrote. Absolute 
sequestration from the world of man and total immersion in the 
contemplation of Nature lead him this time to a tantalized glimpsing 
of the divinity and of the infinite. He finds himself, as it were, at 
the jumping-off point of the human condition, held only by a thread, 
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but by a thread that holds. Yet this moment of almost-liberation, 
far from being sad or wistful, is conveyed on one short page by all 
the vocabulary of the climax of physical passion: jouissance, volupté, 
ravissement, extase, transports, délire. Neither Thérése, Mme de 
Warens or even Sophie d’Houdetot had ever succeeded in arousing 
such verbal excitement, culminating in the panting gasps “O Great 
Being! O Great Being!” 

This unique experience is surely not typical of the peaceful idleness 
of Rousseau’s life in his various island-refuges. Yet there is also a 
passive quality in his excitement. Mingled with the feverish love cries 
there are curious expressions like the following: “I did not think, did 
not reason . . .”; “overwhelmed by the weight of that universe, I 
gave myself up to . . .”; “I loved to lose myself . . .” If there is 
indeed a sexual quality in this experience, Rousseau seems to have 
played what is traditionally considered the woman’s role. Then, too, 
Rousseau takes particular pleasure in indefiniteness, mystery and 
confusion. His perception of the infinite and awareness of a void 
within himself that nothing could fill bring time to a delicious stop. 
Mixed and turbulent as the experience is, it has among its aspects 
the suspension of temporal existence and a pleasurable prolonged 
unresolvedness, like the soft blurring of an image in a telescope that 
shuts out normal vision without ever reaching clear focus. 


With the condemnation of the Emile, Rousseau had to flee his island- 
castle and the God-impregnated groves of Montmorency. They were 
not to find a worthy successor until he reached the little island of 
Saint-Pierre in the autumn of 1765. Obedient to the common pattern, 
his recollections of that episode (in the fifth Promenade) press other 
memories into the background and lead him to extravagant claims. 


Of all the habitations where I have dwelt (and I have known 
some charming ones) none has made me so truly happy 


and left me with such tender regrets as the island of Saint- 
Pierre. 


I count these two months for the happiest time of my life, 
indeed so happy that it would have sufficed me for all my 
life without arousing in my soul for one moment the desire 
for another state. 


Here at last he has found his real island, although even there the 
best times are when the circle around him is tightest, as when he 
lies at the water’s edge, half-hypnotized by the lapping waves, rows 
off to a still tinier nearby isle or, with the lake only inches away on 
on all sides, day-dreams lazily in his drifting boat. 

The fifth Promenade contains Rousseau’s most illuminating analysis 
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of his experience of happiness and is, moreover, I think, consistent 
with what he had written elsewhere. Oisiveté, or “the precious far 
niente,” was once again the principal pleasure of his stay on the 
island. Rousseau is not diffident about his idleness, but speaks of it 
as “a delicious and necessary occupation.” He describes it as a state 
in which there is just enough motion for it to fall short of lethargy, 
but not enough to revive consciousness of passing time or break 
what Georges Poulet calls the circle of his concentration (in a most 
interesting article in Les Temps Modernes, February 1961). For, 
although happiness may seem brief in retrospect, it must not seem 
relative and fleeting at the time it is experienced. One could not 
even have to murmur to oneself: “I would that this moment might 
endure forever.” That would break the spell as surely as Faust’s 
verweile doch, du bist so schén. Rather this must be 


a state in which the soul finds a support solid enough to 
repose in its entirety and recompose all its being, without 
need to recall the past or infringe upon the future; where 
time will have no meaning, where the present endures for- 
ever, but with no sign of its duration and no trace of succession 
. . with no other feeling . . . than that of our existence. 


It is not hard to see the resemblance between this statement and 
many of the utterances of mystics. “There is no greater obstacle to 
God than time . . . the very taint and smell of time,” says Eckhart. 
What Rousseau has described is a kind of Nirvana, although, theist 
though he was, this a romantic, rather than a religious, experience. 
Whereas, in the Emile, he had admitted that only God can experience 
the absolute happiness of a solitary being, he is here prepared to 
say that as long as the state he feels he has achieved endures, “one is 
sufficient unto oneself, like God.” 

Shall we regard that moment as a triumph for Rousseau? The 
aspiration to be God is universal and age-old. “Every man dreams 
of being God,” Malraux has said in our time. Rousseau’s god-like 
happiness, however, does not derive from possession or conquest, 
nor is it the knowledge of good and evil, with which the serpent 
promised us we should be as gods. That happiness is indeed the 
triumph of an escape from the human condition. But we cannot say 
that the sense of having attained total isolation, total release from 
man and man’s time was a pure and unalloyed joy for Rousseau. 
The happiness of the island of Saint-Pierre, even more perhaps than 
that of earlier times, covers an underlying dialectic. His solitude is 
the more perfect and god-like because the break with man seems 
more absolute and irrevocable. His bliss is inseparable from the pain 
that it blots away. His joy in solitude is the opposite face of a coin 
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whose right side is stamped with what we might call existentialist 
anguish. Out of time, out of this world, he maintains his fragile Eden 
only by banishing from it all memory of the horror of life outside. 
Even so, this exclusive prison-like happiness might still be enviable 
had Rousseau really hated men. I think, however, that he sincerely 
believed his own protestation that no one had ever loved his fellow 
man more than he. If that was his conviction, then the kind of happi- 
ness he vaunts was partly at least a consequence of his inability to 
bear the pain of that frustrated love. And if so, his retreats were 
only as salve to a wound, not healing it, but only hiding it and soothing 
the hurt. 

Rousseau, moreover, was not a monster among men, with feelings 
and thoughts that none of the rest of us ever have, a deviant aberra- 
tion in whom we can in no way recognize ourselves. On the contrary, 
both in his horror of life and his unique realization of happiness, 
he explored and exposed emotions deeply rooted in us all, but that 
we usually see only through a glass, darkly. His several sojourns in 
the idle timeless peace of the womb of Nature dramatize a kind of 
happiness that tempts us all, a transcendence of man’s fate. 
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Rousseau the Pessimistic Evolutionist 


Rousseau had a profound impact upon the way of life of the late 
XVIIIth century: thanks to him many parents became aware of and 
attentive to their children; he fostered enjoyment of natural beauties 
and contributed to a change in the style of gardening; he was instru- 
mental in shifting the manner of personal relationships from polite 
restraint to excessive demonstrativeness; with a lag of a generation 
his political views fired Robespierre; with an even greater lag his 
Socinian religiosity was to pervade the XIXth century. It would be 
hard to find another writer whose suggestions have proved effective 
so extensively.' 

Strangely enough, however, the very core of Rousseau’s doctrine 
has been almost entirely disregarded. But is it so strange? In this 
respect, Rousseau was not only intellectually ahead of his day, but 
also he was affectively in direct opposition to the trend of his time, 
which has developed ever since. Rousseau is the first great exponent 
of social evolution. His was the first attempt to depict systematically 
the historical progress of human society, here he comes a full century 
before Engels and all the others who were to make the evolution of 
human society a popular theme. His concern to mark out stages of 
social development and to bring out the factors which he deemed 
effective in the process, is impressive against the background of con- 
temporary writings. Everybody was then talking about Progress but 
in a very loose manner, and Rousseau was the only one who thought 
of it as a process to be understood. Now the first author who offered 
an understanding of what everybody talked about should have been 
praised to the skies on that score. This, on the contrary, is what 
brought Rousseau the enmities which made the last part of his life 
a’misery. 

Rousseau attempting to place the manuscript of the Dialogues 
on the master-altar of Notre-Dame, because that then seemed to 
him the only chance of ensuring that his protest against his perse- 
cutors should reach posterity, Rousseau balked in his attempt and 
wandering through the streets of Paris, clutching his justification, 


‘I speak of Rousseau not as an expert, but merely as a familiar reader. There- 
fore my references must perforce be solely to his writings, not to authoritative 
interpreters. Furthermore these references are to the edition I commonly use, 
that which was brought out from 1782 onwards by his faithful friend Du 
Peyrou. The various works cited are referred to by the key-word of the title, 
the volume and page are those of the Du Peyrou edition. With regret for such 
maiming of Rousseau’s style, I have put all the quotations into rough English. 
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in despair because there is no one he can trust to procure its posthu- 
mous publication, Rousseau standing at street-corners, distributing 
leaflets copied in his own hand, which are spurned by passersby: 
here are images which move us to pity, yet we feel that such conduct 
is pathological. Also when we read the Dialogues, we feel that 
Rousseau _is mainly the victim of his disordered imagination. I said 
“mainly,” not “solely.” However much he exaggerated it, the evidence 
seems to me convincing that there was a continuing systematic attempt 
on the part of the Philosophes to discredit him. A war of derisive 
bons mots and ridiculous anecdotes was waged upon him which his 
own disposition made easy and which his sensitivity made effective. 
It will not do to plead that the Philosophes reacted without wilful 
malice to his being a “difficult” person: they treated him as a danger- 
ous man, and took advantage of his being difficult, making him ever 
so more so by their expert teasing, finally driving him to desperate 
isolation. 

But why did these lovers of Progress regard as dangerous the 
first systematic exponent of social evolution? For a solid and weighty 
reason: because Rousseau, while sketching evolution with a keen 
pencil, also painted it in dark colours. The Philosophes fought the 
Church, which they regarded as a restraining hand upon Progress, 
but an ever weakening hand. What if they now found standing in 
their path, coming from their own ranks, a new enemy, a voice 
warning against the dangers of Progress? To this challenger applied 
a fortiori the war-cry: “Ecrasons l’infame!” Rousseau points out that 
the Philosophes, having proved powerful enough to drive the Jesuits 
out of France,” found it child’s play to get rid of a single inconvenient 
individual.* 


* Rousseau describes the conflict of the Philosophes with the Jesuits as “a duel 
of power like that of Rome with Carthage.” He says: “These two bodies, 
equally domineering, equally intolerant, were therefore incompatible since 
each was committed to despotic rule; they could not reign together, they 
were mutually exclusive. The newcomer, following covertly the tactics of 
the older, managed to supersede it, by divesting it of its ancient allies, thanks 
to whose about-face the new destroyed the old. But already we see the new 
body repeating the behavior of the old with the same boldness and greater 
success since the older had ever met with resistance while the new meets with 
none. Its intolerance is better hidden but no less cruel: its rigor is not so 
apparent because it has no rebels to contend with. But let there be some true 
defenders of theism, tolerance and morality, we would not fail to see against 
them the rise of a philosophic inquisition.” Troisiéme Dialogue XXII 175. 

* Rousseau claims that this happened to him: “Since the philosophic sect has 
gathered itself into a body under leaders, these, thanks to the art of intrigue 
to which they have applied themselves, have become the rulers of public 
opinion, and thereby are masters of private reputations, indeed can determine 
the fate of private lives, and of the State itself. They tried their new-found 
power upon J.-J. and the extent of their success, which must have come as a 
surprise even to them, gave them the measure of their credit.” /bidem, p. 171. 
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In a concise recapitulation of his doctrine, Rousseau provides the 
key to the enmity of the Philosophes. A speaker is supposed to sum 
up the lessons he has drawn from a second painstaking reading of all 
Rousseau’s works: “I saw throughout the development of his great 
principle that nature has made man happy and good but that society 
corrupts him and causes his misery. Take the Emile, much read but 
much misunderstood; it is nothing other than a treatise on the spon- 
taneous goodness of man, meant to show how vice and error, foreign 
to his constitution, invade it from outside and deteriorate it progress- 
sively. In his first writings, he is more concerned to destroy the 
delusive prestige which causes us to admire stupidly the very means 
of our misery, and he seeks to correct this false valuation which 
causes us to honor mischievous talents and to despise beneficial 
virtues. Everywhere he shows us mankind better, wiser and happier 
in its primitive constitution; blind, miserable and nasty as it moves 
away from it. His goal is to correct the error of our judgments in 
order to check the progress of our vices.””* 

It is easy to understand how exasperating the Philosophes must 
have found so pessimistic a view of Progress. It is also easy to 
understand that during two centuries of accelerating Progress, ad- 
mirers of Rousseau were prone to cast Noah’s mantle upon what 
they regarded as an absurdity of their hero. But whether absurd 
or not, a doctrine which a great author explicitly states to be the 
essence of his message can not be glossed over without a consequent 
misreading of his works. The respect due to the author requires that 
his books be read in the light of what he himself names as his 
central concept. 


THE DETERIORATION OF DEMOCRACY 


This dawned upon me many years ago, while studying the Social 
Contract, when I found it to be, not a hopeful prescription for a Re- 
public to come, but a clinical analysis of political deterioration. It is 
hard to misconceive what Rousseau meant when he himself sum- 
marized it: 


The principle which constitutes the various forms of Govern- 
ment is to be found in the number of members which com- 
pose it. The lesser this number the stronger this Government; 
the greater this number, the weaker the Government; and as 
sovereignty® tends ever to loosen, the Government tends to 
reinforce itself. Thus the executive must in time overpower 


‘ Troisiéme Dialogue, XXI1, 129-130. 


* Sovereignty: i.e. the active sovereignty of the people, which can not, says 
Rousseau, be represented. 
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the legislative;* ‘and when Law is finally subjected to men, 
there remain only masters and slaves; the State is destroyed. 

Before such destruction, the Government must, by its 
natural progress, change its form, and pass by degrees from 
the greater number to the lesser.’ 


This summary turns our attention to Book III, chap. I of the 
Contract where Rousseau indulges in arithmetic, stressing that the 
ratio of Rulers to the People inevitably declines as the people becomes 
more numerous, and that with the increase in the number of citizens, 
awareness of citizenship inevitably declines. Moreover, the greater 
the activity of Government, the less its answerability to the people: 


A (governing) body which acts all the time can not render 
account of each action; it renders account only of the more 
important, and soon it may render account of none. The more 
active the acting Power, the less important the Power that 
wills* . . . Thus perish in the end all Democratic States.® 


In the Social Contract, Rousseau offered no recipe for turning the 
government of a large and complex society into a democracy: on 
the contrary, he offered a demonstration that on the one hand great 
numbers, on the other the requiremeht of great activity in Government 
inevitably led to the centralization of political authority in a few 
hands, which he regarded as the opposite of Democracy. Quite early, 
Rousseau had expressed alarm about plans for the radical recon- 
struction of the French political system,' and in the Dialogues de- 
signed for posthumous publication he complained bitterly: 


His object could not be to bring back large populations and 
big States to the initial simplicity but only to arrest, if possible, 
the progress of those small and isolated enough for their 
preservation from the perfection of Society and the deteriora- 


“The Legislative: i.e. the people itself alone competent for law-making in 
Rousseau’s view of Democracy. 
* Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne. Sixth Letter, XII, 176. 
* The Power that wills: in Rousseau’s scheme the People itself. 
* Montagne, Seventh Letter, XII, 186. 
‘See Jugement sur la Polysynodie de l'Abbé de Saint-Pierre (1756, published 
posthumously 1782) in Vaughan, I, 415-16: 
The mere introduction of suffrage was bound to cause a fearsome up- 
heava! and to foster continual and convulsive agitation of social frac- 
tions rather than infuse new vigour into the whole. Picture the danger 
of setting into motion the enormous masses which make up the kingdom 
of France. Who shall control the consequent agitation or foresee all 
the effects of which it is capable? Even if the advantages of the new 
plan were clear, would any sensible man undertake to abolish the old 
customs, to discard the old maxims and to give another form to the 
State than that to which it has come by degrees over thirteen centuries? 
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tion of the species. . . . But the bad faith of men of letters 
and that silly vanity which forever persuades everyone that 
he is being thought of, caused great nations to apply to them- 
selves what was meant for small Republics; and, perversely, 
one wished to see a promoter of subversion and troubles in 
the man who is most prone to respect national laws and 
constitutions, and who has the strongest aversion for revolu- 
tion, and for ligueurs of all kind, who return the compliment.” 


DETERIORATION OF MORES THROUGH URBANIZATION 


It is perhaps characteristic that the instance which immediately comes 
to our minds when we think of the purest democracy, Athens, found 
no favor in the eyes of Rousseau. Not only does he disparage it by 
comparison with Sparta in the Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts, 
but speaking of a political incident in Geneva, he exclaims in a private 
letter: “Here are these misguided people making great strides in 
imitation of the Athenians, and thus racing towards the same fate, 
which they shall encounter soon enough without running to it.’’* 
Why this low valuation of Athens? “With all this, never was Greece, 
excepting Sparta alone, given as an example of good mores.”* Since 
Athens was lacking in mores and not a good example of democracy, 
the two things are linked in Rousseau’s mind, and linked to the 
urban character of Athens. Note that when he pictures his assembly 
of the people, he mentions peasants: “When in the happiest people, 
we see peasants gathered under an oak to transact public business 
and acquitting themselves always wisely, can we fail to despise the 
refinements of other nations which achieve their fame and misery 
with so much art?”® 

Democracy sits well with a sturdy peasantry and perishes through 
the riff-raff of the big town (Contract, Bk. IV, chap. IV). “Men 
were not designed to live in ant-heaps . . . The closer you pack them 
the more they spoil . . . Towns are the sink of the human species.””* 
“The happiest of all conditions,” states Rousseau, “is that of a villager 


* Troisiéme Dialogue, XX1, 129-130. The word ligueurs refers of course to the 
Ligue under Henri III, and to the violent agitation caused by the faction 
which then brought disorder to France. See also the Dedicace of Inegalité: 
“When the people have once been accustomed to masters, they cannot hence- 
forth do without them. If they try to shake the yoke, they move further from 
liberty as they mistake for it a frenzy of license which stands in direct opposi- 
tion to it: thus their revolutions almost always deliver them into the hands 
of seducers who but add to their chains.” 

* Letter to Moultou, April 6, 1770. 

‘ Lettre a D’Alembert sur les Spectacles, X1, 222. 

° Social Contract, Book IV, chap. I. 

* Emile, Book I, VII, 45-6. 
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in a free State.”* Now we have moved on from Rousseau’s political 
views to his social views, quite naturally since they are closely 
connected. 

Of course, in our day the most “advanced” countries are charac- 
terized in terms of occupational statistics by having a quite small 
proportion of their man-power in agriculture. The proportion is very 
large on the contrary in the “under-developed” countries, and, quite 
currently, the rate at which the land cedes manpower to the town 
is taken as a rough measure of the rate of progress. Here then we 
have a stark contrast between Rousseau’s view of human welfare 
and that which is current among us. 

For Rousseau, “the condition natural to man is to till the soil and 
live from the fruits thereof . . . this occupation is the only necessary 
one and the most useful: it is an unhappy estate only when others 
tyrannize it by their violence or seduce it by the example of their 
vices.”* The “agriculture” which Rousseau has in mind is of course 
not “the food factory” producing essentially for the market, but it is 
the “subsistence farm” whereby the farming family is self-sufficient 
and then produces some surplus to support a small minority of non- 
farmers. Those who tyrannize the peasant, interfering with the natural 
happiness of his condition, are of course the “privileged classes” 
which levy too heavy a tribute upon him: and presumably Rousseau 
would have seen also as tyrannical the levy on peasants for the sake 
of “socialist industrialisation.” But the happiness of the peasant is 
not jeopardized only by levies, but also by the temptation of the town: 
“Both the more substantial and the poorer peasants have the mania 
of sending their children into the towns, the former to make them 
students on their way to becoming gentlemen, the others to make 
them wage-earners . . .“(ibid.) It comes as something of a shock 
to the reader of 1962 that Madame de Wolmar’s great maxim should 
be to do all that is possible towards the happiness of peasants, but 
to lend no hand towards individual promotion out of that condition. 
(ibid.) It is indeed stressed that the distribution of talents among 
men is independent of the class into which they are born: why then 
should the talents from the peasant class not be helped to positions 
consonant with their gifts? Because mores and happiness are the 
major considerations. Rousseau does not deny that promoting a 
man to a position wherein he can make full employment of his 
talent is to the advantage of Society but, he stresses, men should not 
be considered as “instruments,” and therefore one should not so 
distribute employments as to put the best man in the place where 
he can be most efficient, but so as to put men in positions where 


* La Nouvelle Héloise, Part V, Letter II, V 200. 
* Nouvelle Héioise, Part V, Letter II. 
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they can be as good and happy as.possible: “it is never permissible 
to deteriorate a human soul for the benefit of others.” (ibid.) 

Nothing perhaps is so foreign to the attitude of 1962 as Rousseau’s 
view of the peasantry. A hasty reader must regard it as fantastically 
conservative: it is conservative from the angle of economics, since 
he advocates the preservation of a form of production, subsistence 
farming, which is inimical to economic development; moreover it 
is socially conservative since he does not want to afford the gifted 
individuals opportunities for promotion out of this condition! But 
Rousseau never pretended to be interested in economic and social 
development. Repeatedly he stated that his purpose was to reverse 
our valuations. Throughout history, peasants have been the despised 
basis upon which the social pyramid has been reared: there are 
been a few exceptions to this “rule of contempt,” such as early Rome, 
the pioneer age of the U.S., the simpler Swiss cantons. These are 
the social systems of which Rousseau approves. If peasants are ex- 
ploited and spurned, then of course they-cannot be happy and con- 
tented, but a society made up of peasant families would be a virtuous 
and contented Society. This Arcadian dream already lies at the core 
of the Discours des Sciences et des Arts. 

This does not imply that men should remain ignorant of skills 
other than those of agriculture. There is a picture in the Lettre a 
D’Alembert sur Genéve of a happy society in the neighborhood 
of Neufchatel: here equally spaced farms display the equality of 
land possessions of the farmers, and afford the inhabitants the 
advantages of privacy together with the benefits of society. These 
happy peasants are all in favorable circumstances, free from any 
levies, dues or taxes, they each live from their own produce; however 
they have leisure to display their natural creative genius in many 
handiworks, especially in the winter, each family isolated by snow 
in the nice house built by its own hands practices many arts which 
are both pleasurable and useful. “No carpenter, locksmith [etc.] ever 
entered the country; they have no need of specialized craftsmen, 
each is his own craftsman . . . Indeed they even make watches; 
and, incredible as it may seem, each united in his own person the 
various professions which watchmaking, and its very tooling, seem 
to require.”® 

The last phrase irresistibly suggests the contrast of Adam Smith’s 
opening remarks: a pin is a simple object, yet many men are as- 
sembled to make it, and its manufacture is subdivided into “about 
eighteen different operations.”' Adam Smith eulogizes this massing 


* Lettre ad D'Alembert . . . X1, 199-200. 
' Adam Smith The Wealth of Nations, Book I, chap. I. 
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of hands and sub-division of tasks in the prodction of a simple object: 
this is the diametrically opposite position from that of Rousseau who 
rejoices that a complicated object is made by a single man. Pre- 
sumably Rousseau would have conceded to Smith that division of 
labour was more efficient and led to higher production, but he would 
have stressed that the Neufchatel procedure made the worker a hap- 
pier and a better man. 


ROUSSEAU AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Nowadays we quantify Progress. We evaluate in current prices the 
sum of goods and services produced in a nation in a given year, and 
then measure against this the flow in some succeeding year, making 
corrections for price changes: this calculation, put on a per year 
and per inhabitant basis, yields us the per capita rate of growth, 
which we commonly identify with rate of progress. Also we use the 
“flow of goods and services per year” concept to compare the National 
Product per head in various countries and then we can place these 
countries on a graduated scale with India at the bottom and the U.S. 
at the top.* It is indeed in terms of position on this graduated scale 
that we define “under-developed countries”: in the case of the latter 
we deem it mandatory that they should adopt the policies and struc- 
tures apt to move them up the scale at the fastest feasible pace. 

In Rousseau’s day there was no pressure of population problem 
and therefore we cannot presume to say what his view would have 
been in the case of the countries so afflicted. But taking the case of 
say African countries, it seems quite clear from his writings that he 
would not have advocated the imitation of the Western economy. He 
would have said that maximizing the flow of goods and service was a 
purpose different in kind from fostering a virtuous and happy com- 
munity, and that his own purpose was the latter. Nothing is more tell- 
ing in this respect than his advice on the political and social reforma- 
tion of Poland. In his day Poland was an underdeveloped country, 
lacking the administration, industry and trade of the western kingdoms, 
although it possessed a cultural élite (which is also the case of a good 
number of now “underdeveloped” nations ). 


* This is all too commonly done by the summary process of converting all the 
several National Products into dollars at the current exchange rate. Milton and 
Irving Kravis have demonstrated that such a procedure is inadequate, and have 
substituted the better one of measuring two National Products to be compared 
firstly both at the domestic prices of one country, secondly both at the do- 
mestic prices of the other. We need say no more here as this would take us 
out of our way. 
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ADVICE TO AN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRY 


If you only want to become noisome, brilliant, formidable 
and to make your weight felt to the other peoples of Europe, 
then follow their example. Cultivate the sciences, the arts, 
trade, industry, have a regular army, fortresses, academies, 
above all a good financial system which stirs up the circulation 
of money; make money indispensable to everyone in order to 
increase social dependence and toward that end foster material 
and intellectual luxury . . . 

b But if perchance you should prefer to shape a free, peaceful 
and wise nation, self-sufficient and happy, then you should 
take quite another path, maintain or reestablish at home 
simple mores, healthy tastes, a martial spirit devoid of ambi- 
tion, form courageous and disinterested souls, apply your 
people to agriculture and to the arts basic to living, make 
money despicable . . .* 


In those days the suggestions of the French way of life had perhaps 
an even stronger “demonstration effect” than in our day the American 
way of life. This is what Rousseau feels about social imitation: 


A great nation which has never been too intimately mixed 
with its neighbors must have many [civil and domestic cus- 
toms] which are its very own, but which are presumably being 
adulterated, due to the general bent throughout Europe, to- 
wards the adoption of French tastes and mores. You should 
maintain or reestablish any ancient customs of yours, and 
indeed introduce some which shall be specific to yourselves. 
Even if such specific customs are in themselves of no value, 
even if they are somewhat bad, provided they are not essen- 
tially so, their very difference is of value as tying the Poles 
| more closely together and giving them a natural reluctance 
to mix with foreigners. I regard it as a boon that they have 
a national style of clothing. Carefully maintain this advantage: 
do exactly the reverse of that much vaunted Czar [Peter the 
Great]. Let neither king nor senator nor any public man ever 
appear in any other raiment than the national, let no Pole 
dare to produce himself at court in clothing of French style.* 


Keen to foster patriotism, Rousseau conceives it as an attach- 
ment to and pride in what is specific to the nation. Obviously he 
would have applauded the resurrection of Gaelic in Eire and of 
Hebrew in Israel. In contradiction to Voltaire’s hatred of the Jews, 
Rousseau expressed the utmost admiration for their conservation of 
the national character throughout their ordeals. 


oO t| = te be te 


* Considérations sur le Gouvernement de Pologne, chap. XI. 
* Pologne, chap. II: II, 196. 
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Out of these vagabonds Moses dared to make a political body, 
a free people; while this herd wandered in the desert he insti- 
tuted it in a manner invulnerable to time, mishaps and con- 
querors, which the passage of five thousand years has neither 
destroyed nor altered, and which subsists in its pristine vigor 
even while the nation has ceased to form a body politic. 

To prevent his people from melting into others, he gave it 
mores and customs incompatible with those of other nations; 
he burdened it with specific rites and ceremonies, he intro- 
duced a thousand constraints to keep it on the alert and to 
make it forever a stranger to other peoples; and all the bonds 
of brotherhood which he created between its citizens were as 
many obstacles to its absorption in other peoples.® 


Rousseau goes on to glorify the Jewish nation which shall subsist as 
such to the end of the world, whatever the persecutions. 

The mere quoting of Peter the Great as a model of what should 
not be done suffices to stress that Rousseau deliberately advanced 
the view opposed to that the Philosophes. They all thought highly of 
Peter's efforts to “westernize” the Russian people, indeed in his day 
they were enamored of Catherine the Great, wno was pursuing the 
same object, denounced by Rousseau. Jean-Jacques’ position here is 
consistent with the more general and extreme statement he made 
twenty years earlier: 


Everything which facilitates communication between the sev- 
eral nations carries to each not the virtues but the vices of 
another, and alters in all the mores suitable to its climate 
and constitution.*® 


Again his attitude is opposed to that of the Philosophers, and to 
the modern attitude, in terms of administration. They were all in 
favour of centralization: he stands against it. He would like to see 


Poland “a confederation of thirty-three small States.”* This fully 
accords with his desire to involve all citizens in public affairs,* and 


‘ Pologne, chap. Il: II, 188. 

* Preface to Narcisse (1752), XV, p. XXV. 

* Pologne, chap. XI, II, 263. 

* All citizens does not mean all adult inhabitants. If we were here dealing with 
the politics of Rousseau, we would have to stress what he says in chaps. VI 
and XIII of Pologne, where he warns against a sweping abolition of bondage, 
stresses that liberty is a heady wine for those unaccustomed to it, who are 
more apt to mutiny than fit for citizenship. He recommends a slow and 
progressive course of emancipation. Provincial committees would sit every 
two years to single out families deserving by their moral behavior of access 
into the civic body. When a sufficient number of families came, after a number 
of sessions, to be in full enjoyment of citizenship rights, then villages where 
such families were numerous would be collectively enfranchised. 
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with his finding that the proportion of those so involved declines as 
membership of the body politic increase.* It seems strange that Rous- 
seau should have been invoked as patron by the centralizing Jacobins. 

Political confederation rather than unification, limited rather than 
universal suffrage, systematic cultivation of national traits rather than 
westernization, self-sufficiency rather than foreign trade, rural life 
rather than urbanization, taxes in kind rather than in money, sub- 
sistence agriculture associated with cottage crafts rather than farming 
for the market and establishment of industrial complexes, at every 
point Rousseau’s advice to the Poles stands in contradiction to that 
which is now currently given to under-developed countries. 


ROUSSEAU’S VIEWPOINT 


Undergraduates find it easy to think that Rousseau’s views were 
“advanced” in their day, and have become “reactionary” in our 
own, due to the march of Progress. This will not do. At every point 
at which it clashes with now prevalent views, Rousseau’s doctrine 
conflicted in his own day with the views of the Philosophes. It is in 
conflict with developments which have occurred because it was con- 
ceived in opposition to developments due to occur. An analogy 
immediately comes to mind: Plato pictured his sniall, closed, self- 
sufficient City while he was well aware that Greek cities were being 
swept into larger wholes. Rousseau’s recommendations now seem 
Utopian, but he knew them for such at the time. He sensed the 
accelerating pace of social evolution, but chose to dwell on what was 
being lost rather than on what was being gained. No doubt we can 
read in his works the bitter condemnation of the society he lived in, 
but in the name of a better past, not of a better future. His attitude 
is fundamentally pessimistic: the course of social history cannot be 
reversed or indeed stopped, except in isolated cases.' This pessimism 
explains the contradiction which has so often been noted between the 
Social Contract and the Emile. The man of the Contract is essentially 
a patriot, while Emile is educated for a life of privacy: the Contract 
is offered as the recipe which can preserve small rustic communities 


* According to Rousseau, not only the proportion of those involved but the 
very number of participants in government declines, as the population 
governed extends. 

'“But human nature does not move backwards, and never can we return to 
times of innocence and equality once we have departed from them: this is 
one of the principles which he most stressed. Therefore his aim could not be 
to bring back large nations and big States to their pristine simplicity, but only 
to arrest if possible the progress of those whose smallness and seclusion had 
preserved them from marching rapidly towards the perfection of society and 
the deterioration of the species."—-Troisiéme Dialogue, XXII, 130. 
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from deterioration, while also describing the process of their inevitable 
corruption; the Emile is offered as advice to the inhabitant of a 
corrupted society, who should as far as feasible avoid involvement. 
The Contract is for Corsica, the Emile for a Frenchman. 

But why does Rousseau regard social evolution with such horror? 
His enemies were wont to say that, having gained fame through a 
clever paradox, he had lacked the wit to extricate himself from it, 
and that the joker’s mask had helped to mould the philosopher’s face; 
but this is the sort of stupidity of which clever men become capable 
when obfuscated by unkindness. Rousseau replies with dignity: “His 
system may be false, but in its development he has painted himself 
truly.”? Jean-Jacques has left us in no doubt about his main personal 
need: It is to feel at peace with himself and in trusting harmony with 
his fellows. It seemed to him that these basic needs of the human 
heart were increasingly thwarted by social evolution. 

A century earlier, Hobbes had written: “Felicity is a continual 
progress of the desire from one object to another, the attaining of the 
former being still but the way to the latter . . .. The POWER of a 
man, to take it universally, is his present means to obtain some future 
apparent good.‘ And therefore, man’s desire moving from one object 
to another, “I put for a general inclination of all mankind a perpetual 
and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth only in death.” 
“Competition of riches, honour, command or other power, inclineth 
to contention, enmity and war.”® 

These simple quotations suffice to evoke a questing and contentious 
being. Rousseau adopts this picture without reservation: “Indeed men 
are nasty, a sad and ceaseless experience is enough proof.”* But he 
swings the Hobbesian model right around: according to Hobbes, and 
according to Bayle,* man is naturally avid, and therefore violent when 
he is crossed, but education and society tame him. Rousseau wants 
it the other way around: but “Man is naturally good,” he asserts it, 
believes that he has proved it,' he feels it within himself: man there- 
fore must have deteriorated. “What can have depraved him other 


* Troisiéme Dialogue, XXI1, 129. 

* Leviathan, 1, XI, Oakeshott ed., p. 63. 

‘MA SB. 

*Id., I, XI, p. 64. 

" Ibidem. 

* Inegalité, note 7 of original, note 9 of Works. 

* A major influence on both Locke and Rousseau. 

* Inegalité note quoted. 

' lbidem. 

*He regards himself as “the man of Nature” and goes to the embarrassing 
extreme of stating: “I who feel better and more just than any man known 
tome...” Troisiéme Dialogue, XXII, 153. 
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than the changes intervening in his constitution, the progress he has 
made, the knowledge he has acquired? Admire if you will human 
society, it is no less true that, of necessity, it leads men to hate each 
other proportionately to the criss-crossing of their interests.”* 

The 17th century had seen in Society mainly the mutual guarantee; 
more realistically the 18th century takes social cooperation as the- 
fons et origo. This practically beneficial cooperation is morally cor- 
rupting, says Rousseau, because it arouses our imagination. While 
in conditione naturali, man’s desires are limited, in the state of society, 
having others at hand to help him, he can dream up ends achievable 
if others sufficiently connive at his purpose, and having enjoyed such 
achievement in imagination, he then feels unhappy and resentful if 
others in fact do not help him to it. Nor is this to be thought of mainly 
in material terms*: the individual good which social commerce endows 
with a very high value is “consideration,” the individual learns to 
see himself through others’ eyes, and suffers if he is not looked up 
as much as he wants, as much as another: and however efficient 
society may become in multiplying material goods, esteem, being 
assessed relatively, is by nature a scarce good, which all come to 
desire and but few can enjoy. The greater social cooperation is, the 
higher the prospects it offers to the individual who takes his Ego as 
the center, and the more bitter his disappointment when the others 
fail to treat him as the center. 

Thus he finds himself shifting from the unexciting selfishness of 
the natural condition to the demanding selfishness of the social 
condition, the more demanding, the more extensive and intensive 
the social cooperation is. In a small rustic society it is possible to 
shift the individual’s intense Ego concern to a We concern,® but it 
requires that the community be small and immutable. It cannot be 
done in a large, progressive society, and it is mere fancy in the case 
of the societas humani generis.° Therefore, given the large progres- 
sive society, the best that can be done is to so educate the individual 
as to deflate foolish desires. Emile shall make no bid for a large share 
or a high place at the social banquet, but seek happiness within 
himself, in domestic life and the quiet enjoyment of Nature. While 
the ecstasy of the lake de Bienne is perforce a rare event,’ life can 
be well spent in a pleasant retreat with charitable attention to a 


* Inegalité, note quoted above. 

‘ Therefore it is incapable of being remedied by a social policy of equal material 
shares. 

* This is the “recipe” of the Social Contract, fully explained in psychological 
terms at the beginning of Emile. 

“See the “suppressed” chapter of the Social Contract. 

* Cinquiéme Réverie. 
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very narrow circle of neighbours*: there is probably great symbolic 
value in Wolmar’s garden with its closed horizon and its moderate 
rearrangement of Nature.’ There is a rather unexpected “rapproche- 
ment” here with the final sentence of Candide. However this calls for 
some curbing not only of lower appetites but also of finer feelings: 
witness Julie. 


THE CONSISTENCY OF ROUSSEAU 


It could not be my purpose here to discuss the ideas of Rousseau. 
What I proposed to do is to display their consistency, which appears 
as soon as one envisages them from the center which Rousseau many 
times indicates as his own: the search for “a true system of the 
human heart.”' Whether Rousseau found the “true” system is not 
my concern. But it is surely a singular merit to have considered the 
emotional needs of Man, while for two centuries the concern to repair 
intellectual deficiences and to satisfy material wants has been to the 
fore. However much we may disagree with Rousseau’s bitter rejection 
of such preoccupations, we must come to realize the importance of 
his own. 


*“a small number of mild and peaceful people united by mutual needs and a 
reciprocity of good will concur by various occupations to a common end; 
each finding in his condition the means of his contentment, and without desire 
of rising from it, has no other ambition than to properly fulfill its duties.” 
Héloise, Part V, Letter II. Compare at the beginning of Emile: “Distrust these 
cosmopolitans who seek afar in their books duties which they disdain to 
fulfill in their neighbourhood. See this philosopher who loves the Tartars 
dispense himself from loving his neighbours!” 

"An important page (Héloise, Part II, Letter XI). In general I feel that 
Héloise has been inadequately exploited for the understanding of Rousseau 
as a social philosopher. 

' Premier Dialogue, XX1, 60. 
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Madame de Warens 


Je l’'aimais parce que j’étais né pour l’aimer. Quand je devenais 
amoureux de quelque autre, cela faisait distraction, je l’avoue, 
et je pensais moins souvent a elle; mais j’y pensais avec le 
méme plaisir, et jamais, amoureux ou non, je ne me suis 
occupé d’elle sans sentir qu'il ne pouvait y avoir pour moi 
de vrai bonheur dans la vie tant que j’en serais s¢paré.—Con- 
fessions, IV 


When in the mid-1750’s Louise-Eléanore de la Tour, Baronne de 
Warens, harassed by creditors, bill-collectors and importuners, sat 
down in near desperation to seek aid from the Baron d’Angeville, she 
affixed to her letter a signet legend which appears in no other extant 
document attributed to her. It read: Muto I Non Sico, and, though 
certainly not characteristic of her younger life, it had a quiet appro- 
priateness to the distress and fatigue that touched her declining years 
with the icy finger of failure. The excitement of brighter days had 
dimmed; old friends, with the exception of the always faithful Conzié, 
Seigneur des Charmettes, had disappeared or deserted her; her en- 
thusiasm for the business world had been thoroughly dampened by 
her singular inability to direct its highly competitive ways to her 
own advantage. All in all she probably felt that the legend on her 
signet seal expressed quite well her feelings. The last years of her 
life seem to underscore this desire for withdrawal into a quiet existence 
where the memories of happier moments might help repair the ravages 
of the years. Though the imminence of failure might very well force 
her into silence, the remembrance of happier days would recall, in 
the midst of distress, the comforts and pleasures of better times. 

The immediacy of her several misfortunes, though it may have 
sent her to seek comfort in the past, surely must have kept her from 
looking too optimistically ahead to an unmeasured future in which 
her name would rattle through the arguments and speculations of 
literary men and critics as a result of the kindness she had shown 
to a young Genevois who came calling at her home on Palm Sunday 
of 1728, bearing a letter from Monsieur de Pontverre. Her economic 
distress trimmed her flights of fancy and brought her inescapably 
into the immediacy which most characterized her financial insecurity; 
any thought she might have given to the middle-aged Rousseau, 
however colored it might be with memories of his years at Les 
Charmettes, was in 1755 more concerned with his inability to help 
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her redeem her debts than with the problematic glory he would one 
day assure her. That she should think in these terms was not com- 
pletely the result of an obsessive mercenary aspect of her character 
since, at the time of his departure in 1742 from the thoroughly extra- 
ordinary househould she mistressed, Rousseau was setting forth, not 
so much to seek glory as to earn the kind of living which might help 
him alleviate the financial pinch his Maman was already feeling. 

That her Petit found in Paris the roots of his glory rather than the 
affluence which might have been of more proximate and appreciable 
aid is an indication of the irony which has assured her her special 
brand of immortality. She had sought, even from the early days of 
her marriage to the Baron de Warens, the special pleasures of feminine 
success in a rising industrial society; her inventiveness in uncovering 
new schemes was matched only by her failure to make the schemes 
come off successfully. But her will had something indomitable about 
it, for from each failure she managed to rescue enough energy to 
understake a new venture. Her failures, it must be confessed, were 
not the result of her lack of ingenuity, nor any deprivation of wit. 
Nor was it her imagination which was her undoing, for it offered her 
prospects that justified the enthusiasm she brought to them. Like 
Balzac, she had an almost unfailing instinct for locating legitimate 
sources of eventual profit; but also like him she had neither the finan- 
cial resources nor the reliable business associates to sustain her enter- 
prises through to the elusive moment of profit-taking. Her discourage- 
ment was the result of sheer accumulated failure: its ugly voices and 
still uglier debts shouted at her from all sides so that her resignation, 
when it came, was not so much the result of discouragement as it was 
of the absence of available sources of credit. 

This almost life-long interest in the lure of business, though it is 
indeed marked by ever more spectacular failures, is nonetheless an 
important indication of the obdurate courage which marked her life, 
and which allowed her to leave an abiding impression in the minds 
and sometimes on the hearts of those who were associated with her. 
Much unkind speculation has been given to a limited range of her 
activities by those whose knowledge and interest in her are restricted 
to the rather extraordinary interview she gave Jean-Jacques in the 
garden of her home, or else centre on those years when her bed was 
a haven for two lovers, Rousseau and Claude Anet,' who were all the 


‘ Anet, who left Vevey with Madame de Warens, was also converted to Roman 
Catholicism. He served her faithfully as a fairly bright business manager 
and was rumored to have died as a result of chagrin over the favours she 
showered upon Rousseau. Jean-Jacques gives a quite different presentation of 
the situation in the Confessions where he speaks of the joyful intimacy of 
their particular ménage 4 trois and the sorrow (not altogether disinterested 
on his part) which descended upon the house when Anet passed on, a victim 
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while permanent fixtures in her home. These two scintillating anec- 
dotes, especially when cited in connection with the eventual arrival 
of Wintzenried on the scene in the aftermath of Claude Anet’s death, 
seem to offer powerful witness to the wantoness of Maman.? The 
impression, however, is not quite fair since it overlooks the parallel 
fact that if Maman had her wanton moments, she paid a heavy 
penalty for them. The impression also overlooks the fact that, how- 
ever wanton we may choose to think her, many of her contemporaries 
held her in high esteem and bore her true devotion. 

A certain mystery inevitably surrounds the motivations of her 
more remarkable actions both because of the absence of documents 
and because of the imaginative alchemy which has been turned on 
her by several writers. Through the aura of mystery ther comes 
nonetheless a clear impression of a woman whose sentimental bent 
was accompanied by a determined will which, in turn, was bolstered 
by her sense of pride. If her flight from her husband’s domicile 
in Vevy was in part inspired by imminent financial embarrassment 
as the result of poor industrial risks, it was also a flight into uncer- 
tainty. And if her conversion to Roman Catholicism was incipiently 
an effort to resolve the uncertainty by deriving income from a Church 
only too happy to welcome an abjured Protestant into the fold,’ that 
conversion was later to be the cause of severe financial deprivation 
when the Canton of Berne sequestered her inheritance and finally 
confiscated it because of her refusal to return to the faith of her fathers. 

The range of her friendships is in some way a yardstick of the 
range of her interests, though it is a rather rough-hewn and erratic 
yardstick, indicating the appeal she held for many people whose only 


of over-exposure during one of his herb-gathering expeditions. Anet probably 
died in March 1734, two years later than the date given in the Confessions. 
He appears, sharply revised, in La Nouvelle Héloise as the young man who 
indentures himself to help his fiancée out of financial difficulties and who is 
bought out of his servitude by Saint-Preux. 

* Wintzenried, who ennobled himself as de Courtilles, was involved in Madame 
de Warens’ mining enterprises until she was finally forced out on the accusa- 
tion of loose handling of finances, an accusation which implied ineptness 
more than dishonesty. He subsequently married, went into panic when Madame 
de Warens temporarily quit Chambéry for Evian, and ended his life as a 
functionary of the Savoyard government, in charge of the Chateau de Cham- 
béry. 

*Subventions from Bernex and from the King of Sardinia were her major 
sources of revenue for the rest of her life and, when once threatened, brought 
her hurrying back from Paris to Turin where she intervened directly in her 
own behalf. This has produced some speculation as to whether she was in- 
volved in the Sardinian version of the C. I. A., but there is no conclusive 
evidence one way or the other—which may only prove that the Sardinian 
C. I. A. was somewhat more discreet than ours. Monseigneur de Bernex was 
thoughtful enough to remember her generously in his will. 
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common interest was the attraction they felt towards her. Both the 
rigorous Swiss Pietist, Magny—who had been the watchdog of her 
youth and the frustrated surgeon to her broken marriage—and the 
saintly Monseigneur de Bernex, exiled bishop of Geneva, found 
qualities in her soul worthy of their best spiritual attentions. The 
Jesuits who frequented her home, casually or casuistically indifferent 
to the muted rumours which circulated in the local community about 
her relations with Anet and Rousseau, found in her ambitions an 
energy they were not unfamiliar with. And even her lovers, if we 
except the parvenu Wintzenried, brought her a devotion which went 
beyond simple animal gratitude. 

What is apparently paradoxical in her mental make-up—her 
obduracy in keeping faith with her spiritual engagements, her equal 
obduracy in refusing to see anything awry in her sexual behaviour— 
is related quite intimately to the paradoxes of her time. While there 
is no reason to assume that she was a strong intellect, there is no 
reason either to condemn her as ignorant. She knew something of 
the spirit of her times and shared some of its vigorous dissent to the 
mechanical modes that had sought to determine the quality of moral 
actions by measuring them against rigidly invariable external stand- 
ards. Both her Pietist background and her addiction to browsing in 
Bayle’s Dictionary are of a piece, and that piece tells of a primary 
belief in the power of inner forces to set the pattern of right conduct. 
Rousseau assures us, both in his Confessions and in his Réveries, 
that there was an inner harmony which gave consistency to her 
actions, and justified in her eyes what others, using the outer measures 
I have already mentioned, might condemn as wrong.‘ To justify her 
conduct she needed merely to believe that the demands of the present 
situation could only be satisfied by the response she gave to those 
demands. However bizarre the attitude may seem from another 
moment in history, the attitude apparently did not find disfavor with 
those who knew her, for, in one way or another, they could see their 
way clear to understanding the forces which convinced her that she 
did what she must. Pére Léonard, one of the more distinguished 
clergymen domiciled in Savoy, apparently was not jarred enough by 


‘In the Confessions Rousseau cavalierly asserts that she would have gone to 
bed every day with twenty men without feeling any particular scruples. She 
would have done this, Rousseau concludes, because such activity would not 
have sprung from her passional needs (which were becalmed), but rather 
from other causes. Madame de Warens, early in life, had spoken of her 
“indifference” in a letter addressed to Magny. The term is, of course, a highly 
charged one, especially when detonated against a background of contemporary 
theological concerns. It has ultimately very little to do with moral neutrality 
and a good deal to do with prevalent Quietist and Pietist ideas of the need 
for a certain stillness in one’s spiritual life which would allow the greater 
divine forces a clear field to plough. 
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the more intimate moments of Maman’s life to cease calling her 
ma trés chére soeur. 

If the bizarre strand that held the different threads of her life 
together did not altogether appall or alienate those who knew Madame 
de Warens in her lifetime, it has become a wall of separation to those 
who have felt her fascination in later years. Immediately after she had 
gone to her eternal fate—and, in her last years, she had expressed 
a belief that the preparation of her soul for salvation was the sole 
necessary thing in her life—her friends felt the need to rescue her 
from the pincers of Rousseau’s Confessions. The rescue operation, 
especially when paired with the transformed memories Rousseau had 
of her, came quite close to rescuing her—who, in her way, had been 
something of a pragmatist—from the domain of reality and plunging 
her into the stricken territory of warring imaginations. Spurious 
memoirs, attributed to her, were brought out in Chambéry after her 
death by the future General Doppet who had done similar honours 
for Wintzenried and Anet.® Doppet’s devotion was not without its 
disadvantages, principal among which was his catastrophically poor 
understanding of chronology and sequence in the chain of terrestrial 
events. From his devoted scribblings, Madame de Warens emerges 
very much as the good woman wronged, but she emerges also as 
a kind of disincarnate spirit who soars over the limitations of time 
and space, undoing her own actions. improving her grammar (over 
which she had at best limited mastery), coming back from her uneasy 
grave to indite a refutation of the Confessions which had not been 
published until well after her death. 

Yet there is something strangely appropriate in Doppet’s effort. 
It prophesies rather accurately what the future was to do with her 
and, in a curious way, parallels Jean-Jacques’ own alchemy. If 
Madame de Warens has never quite assumed the more dazzling mantle 
worn by our more familiar muses—Beatrice, Laura, Olive—she can 
feel comfortable if not equal in their company, for she has known 
the same kind of martyrdom, looking up from her grave as the facts 
of life retreat before the nature of her influence on the young man 
she befriended and encouraged. She lives on in the imagination and 
the scholarly monographs very much as the disincarnate being Doppet 
made of her, bringing comfort to the imaginative, eliciting hostility 
from the diligent. 

Lamartine, for example, had only generosity to offer her and, 


* Mémoires de Madame de Warens et de Claude Anet, pour servir de suite aux 
Confessions de J J Rousseau, édition originale, 4 Chambéry et se trouve a 
Paris chez Leroy, M DCC LXXXVI; Wintzinried, ou les Mémoires du 
Chevalier de Courtille, pour servir de suite aux Mémoires de Madame de 
Warens, a ceux de Claude Anet et aux Confessions de Jean- Jacques Rousseau, 
a Paris, chez les Marchands de nouveautés, M DCC LXXXIX. 
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spurred by the generosity, condemned Rousseau as the lowest of 
churls. She becomes for Lamartine’s Raphaél and Julie the exemplar 
of their own relationship, very much as Rousseau’s treatment of her 
becomes a warning of the dangers that might lurk ahead for them. 
Rejecting the implications he thinks he can read into Rousseau’s 
portrait of her as being simply not true, Raphaél waxes ecstatic: 
“As for myself,” he writes, “I have never been able to believe that 
Madame de Warens would have recognised herself in those circum- 
spect passages Rousseau wrote in his old age. I have always, in my 
imagination, thought of her as she appeared to the young poet in 
Annecy: beautiful, sensitive, tender, a little flighty but genuinely 
pious, prodigal in her bounties, transformed by love and ardent 
in wanting to confuse the two names, mother and beloved, in her 
attachment to this child sent her by Providence and who answered 
her need for love” (Raphaél, XLIII1). George Sand, at a somewhat 
later date, was to feel comparable emotion on a visit to Les Charm- 
ettes, finding in the indications of Maman that there abounded testi- 
monies to a pure and generous love, and concluding that Rousseau 
must have hankered after it so strongly as to seek in Thérése Levas- 
seur a replacement for his most tender Maman.*® 

Critics have been less kind and devotedly more clinical.’ With the 
exception of Ritter and Mugnier, they have placed her on an uncom- 
fortable psychoanalytic couch and had at her with the probing instru- 
ments of their critical and psychological apparatus. The portrait 
which emerges is more often silly than sensitive, ranging from Have- 
lock Ellis’ assertion that the the root of all her vagaries was an un- 
named gastronomic disorder, through Faguet’s delighted announce- 
ment that this was the crowning point of her libertinage because she 
saw in it only the seduction of a future priest, to Green’s suggestion 
that it was all therapy designed to pluck Rousseau from the dangers 
of anal eroticism. Not even the theories of Leslie Fiedler, in all their 
concatenating glories, were arrayed as one of these. 

Who is right? 

The question, in several ways, may not be important precisely 
because Madame de Warens’ most pertinent value is not in what she 
was but in what she seemed to the young Rousseau and also in what 
she seemed to the aging Rousseau as he looked back on the youth he 
had been in the garden of Les Charmettes. As a young man of twenty- 
three he had written to his father of his intention to “beg Madame 


*“A propos des Charmettes,” Revue des Deux Mondes XLVIII (15 novembre 
1863). For illustrations of Madame de Warens and Les Charmettes cf. 
Georges May, Rousseau par lui-méme (Paris, 1961); René Gérin, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1930). 
full titles of the works in which the ensuing opinions are delivered will be 
found in the bibliographical note at the end of this article. 
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de Warens to be good enough to let me spend the rest of my 
days in her company” (Correspondance générale, 1, 11). Though 
the language and the sentiment inspiring it are those of a young man 
made ebullient by physical satisfactions—one of his first poems is 
called appropriately Le Verger de Madame de Warens—there is in 
them a trace of a theme which was to endure throughout his lifetime 
and to which he was to return affectionately, especially when the 
burdens of later years became too multiple to be borne with ease. 
So powerful was the impression left by those early years that, in 
writing his Confessions, he pointed to them as the crucible determin- 
ing the whole course of his life. 

Those simple pleasures enjoyed at Les Charmettes—walks in the 
countryside, meals taken in the garden, quiet conversations experi- 
enced in full liberty—created an impression he took pleasure in 
preserving and led eventually to the composition of the most fragile 
passages of the Confessions and some of the more lyrical effusions 
of La Nouvelle Héloise. In the Confessions he writes of those events: 
“Cherished and yet lamented moments, I would have you begin again 
your pleasant course; flow more slowly in my memory, if it be pos- 
sible, than you did originally in your fugitive sequence. How shall I 
prolong at my pleasure the touching but simple narrative, saying 
ever again the same things, and still not tiring my readers by repeating 
to them that I have never tired myself by my endless reversions to 
these memories?” (Confessions, Pléiade ed., p. 222). 

There is something here beyond the kind of simple recollection 
of place one finds in Saint-Preux’ descriptions of Clarens; like Saint- 
Preux’ remembered impressions, Rousseau’s are intimately tied to 
a person. Les Charmettes, indeed the whole ambience of Chambéry, 
his meaning for him beyond its identification as a place of repose and 
withdrawal; it is also the setting for a person who, along with the 
place, represents, when looked back upon, a full and perfect moment, 
something of an ideal against which later moments must be measured. 
The vitiation of the ideal had come early, as early as his return from 
Lyon in 1742 of which he writes: “She still welcomed me in the 
excellent style which would end only with her death; but I had come 
back in pursuit of a past which no longer was and which vould not 
be reborn. Hardly had I been a half hour in her company when I 
felt my former good fortune dead forever” (Confessions, p. 266). 

What is vitiated is the lived ideal; the remembered ideal endures, 
waxes strong and seems, at times, to have been transformed into 
something quite different from what it originally was. But there is 
ample reason for this if only because, with the progress of time, 
Rousseau’s memories of Maman’s goodness were bound to evoke an 
atmosphere pleasanter than any he subsequently encountered. Even 
the varied and patient kindnesses of the Maréchale de Luxembourg 
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could never seem the same as Maman’s, since they were bounties 
offered in times of distress, when the clamour and shouting over 
Du Contrat social and Emile were reaching fever pitch. No such 
external threats had menaced the secure charms of life in Savoy, 
simply because the young man who parsed his Latin verbs in Madame 
de Warens’ garden and went herb-gathering with Claude Anet on 
Alpine slopes was in no way the centre of anything more controversial 
than his own longings and imaginative flights. As his declining years 
turned sour and his mental soarings became quite involuntary, Maman 
came to represent an ideal for him, not merely of what women should 
be, but also of the good things he had known.in a way of life that 
was forever fled. 

His nostalgia for Les Charmettes, like his expressed belief that 
he should never have abandoned the existence he had known there, 
is wistful. But from the whimsy is born a love possibly deeper than 
any he had directly known for Maman. in the later years of his life 
there grew between him and her memory a deep and abiding love 
which was no less strong for possibly having been fabricated by his 
imagination. It had firmer foundations though, for Maman, on the 
whole a faithful correspondent, could even from the tangle of her 
anxieties assure him that “in spite of all I am and always will be 
your genuinely loving mother” (CG, I, 120). 

Her death in 1762, after a long and lonely illness, was not known 
by him until four months later when he enquired of her health in a 
letter to her neighbour, Conzié, who replied: “I can tell you, my 
dear Rousseau, that now she is happy, which she had not been these 
last ten weeks, for at the end of that ordeal she departed this vile 
world.”* In his Confessions Rousseau calls her death an irreparable 
loss and goes on to apostrophize: “Go, gentle and benevolent soul, 
into the company of the Fénelons, the Bernex, the Catinats and of 
all those who from a true humility, have opened their hearts to 
true charity” (p. 610). 

That Madame de Warens comes into our consciousness transformed, 
that there are evident contradictions between what she may have been 
and what she becomes in Rousseau’s mind testifies perhaps only to 
the perfection and efficacy of the eulogy she receives in his writings. 
Perhaps it also testifies to something at the essence of her character, 
something which could only have been detected by someone like 
Rousseau. Looking back on her and on their relationship, he is 
obviously undergoing the process of affective memory Georges Poulet 
has so well described in his Etudes sur le temps humain (Edinburgh, 
1949); but he is also reaching towards qualities in her which may 


* Cited in Mugnier, Madame de Warens et Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1891) 
p. 384. 
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have had something to do with what he became: her unquestioned 
generosity, her determined sense of her power to be her own moral 
arbiter, her patience when faced with the assaults of the world and 
its citizens, her fidelity to ultimately painful decisions. These were 
among the qualities Rousseau came to cherish, sometimes because he 
admired their objective value, sometimes because he felt himself their 
last exponent in a tediously unvirtuous world. but they were qualities 
she truly possessed, along with her defects, and it is quite fitting 
that, prone as she is to the assaults of her enemies, the voice of 
Rousseau should be raised in her favour as she follows her erratic 
way down the perilous corridors of literary history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Rousseau’s references to his Maman stud the Confessions and can 
also be found in the Third and Tenth Promenades of the Réveries du 
promeneur solitaire. The Index to the Correspondance générale refers 
to pertinent letters. 

For biographies of Madame de Warens vide: Emile Faguet, Les 
Amies de Rousseau (Paris, 1910); Francois Mugnier, Madame de 
Warens et Jean-Jacques Rousseau, étude historique et critique (Paris, 


1891); Eugéne Ritter, La Famille et la jeunesse de J.-J. Rousseau 
(Paris, 1896). 

Certain of the biographies and studies of Rousseau contain gener- 
ous allusions to Madame de Warens. Cf, esp. F. C. Green, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, A Critical Study of His Life and His Writings, 
(Cambridge, England, 1955); Pierre Maurice Masson, La Formation 
religieuse de Rousseau (Paris, 1916). 

The following articles have some pertinence: Havelock Ellis, 
“Madame de Warens,” Virginia Quarterly, IX, 3 (July 1933); André 
Monglond, “Le Journal des Charmettes,” Revue des deux mondes, 
XIV (15 avril 1933); George Sand, “A propose des Charmettes,” 
Revue des deux mondes, XLVIII (15 novembre 1863); Albert 
Schinz, “L’Idylle des Charmettes,” Revue de France, XIV, 22 (15 
novembre 1934). 
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The Second Education of Emile 


Only a God can make a man by his word. Is the temptation of the 
pedagogue not likely to be, as Rousseau writes, to see himself “in 
the place of God?” Whoever teaches, likes to believe in the magic 
power of his rhetoric, when he warns, exhorts, or scolds. Knowledge 
may be regarded as a discourse which one mind pours into another. 
Don’t we have to explain? And isn’t the object of education to intro- 
duce the child to the world of human languages? The word is at the 
beginning and at the end. But no indeed, the hortatory word is not 
magical and does not transmit wisdom: on the contrary, it kills the 
seriousness of language. A speaking child is only an object of curiosity 
or of admiration, not a man. First there exists a child who is already 
himself, and in his emotional relationship with the adult, a word may 
take on an unsuspected weight, sometimes instructive, but more often 
corrupting. What word? Said by whom? How? That remains the 
child’s secret. No matter how careful the teacher is, no matter how 
protected the child is, may he not receive an imprudent word from 
any source? The child must necessarily make himself. 

No one knows better than Rousseau how Jean-Jacques made him- 
self. Well or badly? How can we judge? We know only how much 
meaning his father’s casual word on his mother’s death assumed 
for him. He fed himself on words: medieval romances at home, 
questionable books borrowed from the Tribu woman in Geneva, 
Sunday sermons, philosophers and poets at Les Charmettes. What did 
he not see, read and hear at the Lamberciers’, at his master Ducom- 
mun’s, in the gutters, on the highways, at Mme de Warens’! He 
gathered in the best and the worst. Yet this disorder resulted in an 
education and Rousseau finally found his “moral being,” later to be 
tested by Paris. Yet, “only common men need to be brought up; the 
others bring themselves up in spite of everything.” Jean-Jacques of 
course is one of the “others.” 

So let us think of the child Emile, who is “common,” unremark- 
able. Without either a family or a country, he cannot receive the 
thorough education of the citizen. As soon as he is born, he has his 
own existence, he is free, he has the power to make himself, that is 
to absorb. Therefore we shall first protect him from chance, from 
dangerous encounters with corrupting adults. We shall above all 
protect him from language, which can only help him to play the 
adult’s game and to reason falsely. Emile must neither command, 
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nor beguile, nor have opinions, nor obey, nor allow himself to be 
beguiled. He will be taught what he needs, the necessary words, those 
which designate for example what he sees or handles. He will have 
the laconic brevity of those Spartans whom Rousseau admires. He 
will remain ignorant of such abstract vocabulary as the flattering 
language of the emotions. 

This protection maintains the child at the level of his capabilities. 
It is called negative education. To be sure, he who still knows nothing 
must inevitably receive a preliminary training. But negative education 
is still not education by men—only by nature. That means that his 
needs, the indications of his tastes, and the phases of his develop- 
ment will be respected, but also that it will be an education through 
things. The sensory intelligence understands only what the hands 
teach, move and transform. Now things exist according to their 
nature and obey only those who know them as they are. Feeling and 
language have no power over them. Thus they teach necessity, against 
which we can only use ingenuity, being on the watch for its laws in 
order to bend them to our plans. The child can command them only 
by obeying them. From his failures and his successes, from his hy- 
potheses and his experiments, he will draw his first lesson of wisdom, 
of shrewdness, of critical spirit. And things will monopolize the whole 
of his attention. : 

However, the adult is there and exercises a discreet action. But he 
too must identify himself with necessity: words and actions will have 
the rigidity of things. His decision is a fact which he neither explains 
nor justifies, which neither speeches nor tears can reach. It is up to 
the child to understand that the teacher, like objects, is always right. 
As soon as kindness or pity becomes involved, this facility corrupts 
the freedom of the child: he invents whims, exacts obedience and 
so introduces the disorderly state of ignorance commanding knowl- 
edge. To accept the teacher as well as things is not slavery; but in 
the last analysis it is a form of slavery to subjugate a man, to need 
his help, to bring about the rule of the passions. At his level, the 
model of the free man is Robinson Crusoe, alone with nature on 
his island. 

In adolescence, Emile becomes the completely formed man. He 
is at the highest point of his strength and his faculties: memory, 
imagination and reason are functioning in their proper ways. The 
new factor is the need for other people: feelings and passions are 
now bound to arise. Emile is ready for positive education, which is 
the only true education. Up to now, we have been perparing him to 
be educated. This idea of Rousseau’s is a penetrating one. We know 
only too well that adolescence is a crisis during which man rejects 
his childhood, during which he forgets it, because he had received 
without really understanding. Through prohibitions which have been 
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explained to him, through theory and advice, an attempt has been 
made to shelter him from dangers of which he was unaware. Hitherto 
kept in tutelage, he now makes demands. Others have judged for him; 
from now on he wants to see for himself. He is stuffed with words 
in which he no longer believes, he becomes beguiled by new dis- 
coveries. Emile has no theories concerning matters of which he is 
ignorant. He trusts a teacher who has imposed nothing and said 
nothing. In front of all things, he is free and ready to criticise what 
he sees. Why should he turn his back on anything? He imagines 
nothing about the horizons opening before him. 

But it is impossible to behave towards men in the same way as 
towards things. They are not what they seem, their words flatter, 
their actions reveal lies. They are ambiguous, and are found to be 
utilitarian, domineering, and passionate. They try to draw us into 
their vices, to use us. At this point, negative education is no longer 
possible, warning is necessary, so that Emile should not lose himself 
in the terrible experience of society. The tempo of adolescence is no 
longer that of childhood; speaking can no longer be postponed. We 
must enter into the kingdom of the word. But it is no longer pure 
information or a magical word. A human voice now awakens deep 
resonances, and reasoning is henceforth understood in its truth. The 
critical attitude remains the great attainment acquired in childhood; 
yet neither things nor the teacher had been lying. 

The break in tone between the two parts of Emile is complete. 
The second is marked, at frequent intervals, by discourses. It opens 
with the skillfully introduced Profession de foi d’un vicaire savoyard. 
This all-important passage is not an extraneous piece, a parenthesis 
in the progress of an education; it is in the very center and determines 
the later developments. It is a profession of faith, and thus no longer 
concerns the visible, but the invisible. A faith expresses an individual 
and cannot be proved. It comes from a heart which opens itself to 
another heart, through the intermediary of plausible speech. The 
vicar is going to tell the process of his thought and his conclusions. 
The disciple is going to open an inner ear to the words which reach 
him; through the formulas, an intimate and more secret voice makes 
itself heard. So first let us speak to Emile about what he knows: 
the things in nature whose laws he has learned. How can he fail to 
see that there is order in nature, that this order has an intelligent 
and wise cause; surely he knows that nothing can be made without 
order. Emile has already met with injustice and evil. Doesn’t he see 
that the whole trouble comes from the fact that our freedom disturbs 
the order? Evil is the price of the honor which God has done us by 
creating us, not as things, but as spirits, in his image, even though 
this spirit is enclosed in a body. Emile knows the demands of the 
body, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. He knows that they can be con- 
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trolled, that life is struggle, success, or failure. There exist good and 
evil and a conscience which warns us. This conscience is another 
gift of God, the guide which he has given to a responsible being. 

Accordingly, those things of which Emile is not ignorant, but of 
which he must become more fully aware, must be extended and 
based on natural religion. Any religion acquired by hearsay can only 
engender superstition. At the moment when the adolescent enters the 
universe of men, he must first locate it in the created universe, and 
then assign a place for himself in the whole. Then he must put order 
in himself, and assign a place for passion, reason, and feeling, accord- 
ing to the promptings of conscience, which is the voice of God. He will 
judge by it, and not by the speeches of others. He understands that 
man, divided within himself, torn between his reason and his pas- 
sions, between his conscience and the influence of others, cannot be 
happy, and that happiness implies peace of conscience, which is the 
result of wisdom: to remain one, while tempted by diversity, and to 
prepare situations which make this wisdom easier. Thus the order of 
the world leads to God and God guides us towards human order. 
When all this has been put in its place, moral life has been established. 
Emile finds within himself what is proper for man; he can without 
harm pass through the traps of social life. That is what had to be 
said, at the time when the heart awakens, when the body learns new 
desires, when there is a danger that vanity may run away with life. 
So long as the body, the heart, and the desire for prestige remain 
silent, it is too soon to speak. Now Emile is ready to listen and to 
understand. Education is carried out through the heart and the reason. 

So these warnings come after the education by nature. Emile was 
already sensitive to the concrete interest of things. Robinson Crusoe’s 
point of view taught the vanity of wealth and of aimless conversation. 
Now Emile will be tested by, worldliness, love, and the city. The last 
books of Emile tell us about this. 

Worldliness, with its false values and false appearances, cannot 
disconcert him. He naturally wishes the highest position, but in ac- 
cordance with wisdom. As’ soon as he has adopted the attitude of a 
spectator of the social comedy, he will clearly see the vanity of power 
over others, of flattery, of aimless conversation, of pleasures with 
painful after-effects. Everything has been exposed. He will need little 
help to be warned in time in case of danger. 

Love is a more dangerous trap, for it is the demand of a healthy 
heart, it is natural and inevitable. Yet it is the result of the work of 
the imagination, which develops between two beings a veil of illusion. 
If it is accepted as fleeting, cruel, and deceptive, it is nothing. If it 
rests upon charm, beauty, and wit, it grows tiring and reveals its 
vanity. If it is destined to serve as the basis of the union of two 
people so that they can share the burden of life, it must be trans- 
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formed. The first love is slavery, the second the work of freedom. 
Consequently, the teacher’s method will be first to stimulate the 
imagination with respect to a predetermined type: the woman who 
deserves to be loved. From then on, the attentive soul will exercise its 
critical sense at each meeting until the heart has recognized in some- 
one these so greatly desired values. So love will be talked about 
before being lived. Once it is born, it will be subjected to a test, that 
of separation. With his love in his heart, Emile will go away to form 
himself for the demands of life before becoming a husband. 

Society and the position to which Emile can aspire remain to be 
considered. This is the function of travel, which widens our experience 
of men and of customs. Emile will be ready for political thought. What 
are justice and injustice? What is the good social order, and what 
are its counterfeits? What position permits us to be useful to others 
without leading us to become their slave? These are all problems 
which have to be solved, and therefore first to be formulated, if we 
wish to take up a position somewhere where it is easy to be wise. 

Accordingly, Emile turns from the natural sciences to the economic 
and political sciences. We have entered the world of abstractions, 
to which we must necessarily come in order to understand everything. 
It is no longer a matter of sensory intelligence, but of speculative 
reason, which stirs up ideas, examines them and combines them in 
accordance with principles. Emile, who is already a philosopher and 
a theologian, becomes a politician in order to become a complete 
man. Although the heart may be deeper, reason protects it from its 
weaknesses and its excesses. 

Rousseau criticised Locke for basing the education of the child 
upon reason. Locke is wrong, the child does not possess reason until 
he has acquired all the rest, because it is the most “composite” of 
our faculties. At first, Emile had only a sensory reason which did 
not deceive him about things. But Locke would be completely right, 
if we think of the education of a man who is already reasonable. 
Actually, educators stop before the moment when their preliminary 
efforts should be obtaining results. To make a child into a reasoner 
is to force nature. If we follow her without using constraint, she will 
herself show us when our apprentice should be introduced to the 
world of language. Discourse has no place until it can be received, 
at a time when experience can and must be anticipated and systema- 
tized. Then, and only then, he who refuses to allow himself to be 
divided because he wishes to be totally happy, will see that he must 
be wise also. He will no longer consent to act against his reason. 
Let us not demand the virtuous effort of self-conquest when it is too 
late; this is contrary to nature. Nothing in man is in itself bad. A 
discordance, a disorder are enough to bring about anxiety and unhap- 
piness. Excess in the passions, unreason, the illusions of emotion 
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lead to the prestige of vanity. Next let man choose the walk of life 
in which he can remain true to himself, being on good terms with 
neighbors of whom he is neither the master nor the servant; let him 
happily choose in the love of his youth the companion with whom 
he founds his home. Such will Emile be: happy and good. However, 
let us not forget this reservation, that it is always dangerous to count 
on others. The source of each man’s happiness lies within himself. 
Rousseau intended to devote to this theme his unfinished novel, 
Les Solitaires. 
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Rousseau and Thoreau 


“Ah brother, have mercy! The world screws us, and then we 
are tempted to screw the world.” Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Old 
Town Folks, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1897, p. 468. 


Individualists a@ outrance, both are related to romanticism: Jean- 
Jacques being the father of the new world, Thoreau, one of its sons. 
Their relationship is strengthened by affinities, not only in ideas, but 
also in their lives which are the very fabric of their works. We shall 
therefore define the nature of this existential likeness as well as trace 
the course of ideas that leads from Geneva to Concord. Such com- 
parisons would not be possible had these men not accomplished 
remarkable feats of self-analysis. Solitary figures, forever deprived of 
the comfort of agreement and the pleasures of acquiescence, their 
characters stand in sharp contrast to those of their respective con- 
temporaries. Their outlines are hence distinct and this clarity, intensi- 
fied by the power of their own insight, enables us to discern their 
tragic quest to be their own redeemers. Indeed, both men make the 
principle “Know thyself” the sine qua non of the truth of their words. 
Thus Rousseau declares somewhat pompously at the beginning of 
his Confessions that he wishes to show himself “dans toute la vérité 
de la nature” and that no one had ever undertaken such an enterprise. 
Despite his seeming vanity, he may have been right, for the great 
autobiographers that precede him do not reach his level of modern 
self-awareness. St. Augustine’s Confessions view life as a journey that 
leads to the City of God, and Montaigne, while admirably subtle and 
self-objective, does not study himself in depth. Similarly, Thoreau 
“requires of every writer, first or last, a simple and sincere account 
of his own life,”’ a demand certain to raise suspicion in the minds 
of wary critics. We,think that both men were honest men, and few 
scholars, well acquainted with their works and the exacting rules of 
autobiography, would accuse them of deliberate falsehood. Either 
may have been guilty of self-deception if one applies to his writing 
metaphysical or psycho-analytical criteria. Yet, do such criteria not 
consist of hypothetical constructs? Moreover, la chasse aux Gmes is 
good sport, and if literary criticism is the delightful art of taking a 


‘ Walden, p. 259. All quotations from Thoreau refer to The Portable Thoreau 
edited by Carl Bode; quotations from Rousseau, to Oeuvres Complétes NRF. 
(our trans. ) 
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writer at his word while having to suspect him, the reading of Rous- 
seau and Thoreau is healthy exercise. 

A review of Rousseau’s controversial achievements is further com- 
plicated by simplifications and prejudice. Many speak of him, but 
few have read him carefully. American scholars, in particular, have 
often dismissed Rousseau with thoughtless references to tearful and 
obscene sentimentality, a blithe return to nature and political theories 
suggestive of fascism. Witness Harding’s A Thoreau Handbook where 
he states that there is no evidence that Thoreau ever read Rousseau 
and then supposes that “Thoreau was undoubtedly repelled by Rous- 
seau’s moral laxity.”* Furthermore, this reference work quotes a 
definitive statement by the Reverend John Sylvester Smith: “Thoreau’s 
thinking must be distinguished from that of Rousseau. The latter 
held that all social forms corrupt men . . . Thoreau’s thinking is 
clear enough. He believed in God; he believed in man. . . .”* Amen! 
To be sure, a historian such as Parrington has strongly insisted on 
Jean-Jacques’ powerful influence in the development of the American 
Renaissance. But even he restricts this influence to the realm of 
emotions and does not mention what Ernst Cassirer has so brilliantly 
demonstrated, namely, that Kant and the German Idealists—inspirers 
of the Transcendentalists—are deeply indebted to Rousseau. There 
exists, therefore, a strong ideological current that leads from Rousseau 
to Emerson and Thoreau. Because of this lack of a tolerable degree 
of unanimity in respect to Rousseau’s ideas, we should first review 
some pertinent facts about his works before studying his existential 
experience. In 1750 and 1755, his Discourse on the Sciences and 
the Arts and Discourse of the Origin of Inequality inaugurate an 
exasperating attack against traditional thought as well as that of the 
philosophes. In 1761, he publishes with enormous success the New 
Heloise which is, according to Ernst Cassirer, a major source of Kant’s 
categorical imperative and, according to Havelock Ellis, the origin 
of Proust’s views on love and time. The Social Contract appears 
during the same year and constitutes the basis of Kantian, Fichtean 
and Hegelian political doctrines. Its main tenets are, of course, the 
essential dignity of political freedom, the distinction between property 
rights and political rights, the concept of the general will, the idea 
of pure right and the theoretical identification of city and freedom. 
The Emile is published in 1762. It is the basis of modern educational 
theory and contains the famous Profession of Faith of the Savoyard 
Vicar. Here Rousseau posits the action of a moral instinct, and for 
this discovery Kant hailed him as “the Newton of the moral world.” 


* Harding, Walter, A Thoreau Handbook, p. 103, New York University Press, 
1959. 
* Ibid. 
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The Confessions and Reveries of the Solitary Wanderer were pub- 
lished posthumously. These autobiographical works, characterized 
by Jean-Jacques’ desire to be the savior of his own soul, are from 
an artistic viewpoint his masterpieces. The former are unique in that 
they seek a justification of life in human terms with negligible recourse 
to transcendental agents; the latter attempt to avoid anguish by over- 
coming dispersion in time in order to concentrate all being in the 
pure present. This struggle against disintegration and need for con- 
centration constitute, as it were, the axis of Rousseau’s contradiction. 
His soul is torn into two parts. Desirous of being one, he is forever 
tempted by two opposing ideals of unity; he has two goals of life 
which defeat one another. 

The first one is the conquest of the present; it is an attempt to be, 
and to be aware of being. Like Thoreau, he yearns to reach that 
state in which there is “nothing exterior to oneself, nothing except 
oneself and one’s own existence, and as long as this experience lasts 
one is self-sufficient like God.* God is conscious of all that is, and 
it is Rousseau’s deepest desire to know this non-mediated awareness 
of life’s plenitude. These attempts at self-possession alternate with 
cravings to become one with nature, by achieving the transparency 
of space and the fluidity of water. This twofold quest for divine self- 
sufficiency and pantheistic passivity takes place in the pure and 
eternal present and there is no need of past and future. Rousseau’s 
second goal of life takes place in the past and future while the present, 
formerly the dimension of fulfillment, is now a dimension of sorrow 
and destruction. Every day that he lives, sunders a spiritual and moral 
unity which Rousseau never experiences directly, but whose reality 
he divines with ardor and faith in order to endure the disintegration 
of his temporal existence: “I aspire to the moment, when freed from 
the shackles of the body, I shall be myself, without contradiction, 
without division, and I shall need but myself to be happy; in the 
meantime I content myself with this life because I discount its evils 
and consider it therefore almost alien to my essence.”® Now, Rous- 
seau’s past and future contain the essential hopes of his soul, and he 
aspires to the experience of oneness outside the sensuous boundaries 
of life. The second goal is, of course, derived from Christian escha- 
tology, but his strivings do not imply saintly beatitudes; on the con- 
trary, they suggest the growing secularization of Christian ideals and 
point to the dilemma created by such a transformation. We say 
dilemma because it is clear that Rousseau’s efforts to achieve oneness 
oppose and defeat each other. Neither oneness is possible without the 
other, for Rousseau’s first search for unity presupposes a present 


‘ Les Réveries du Promeneur Solitaire, Cinquiéme Promenade, p. 1047. 
* Emile, p. 358, ed. Richard, Paris, Garnier, 1951. 
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independent of past and future, while his second search for unity 
depends solely on past and future, which zre, without the present, only 
lifeless categories of the mind. 

The meaning and implications of Rousseau’s dilemma become 
clearer if one recalls the major characteristics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is, on the one hand, dominated by neo-classicism and on the 
other hand, by the Enlightenment which sought to prove the self- 
sufficiency of intellect and nature as opposed to any transcendental 
or divine mediation. Ernst Cassirer and Paul Hazard have carefully 
analyzed the nature of these critical efforts which attempted a reap- 
praisal of all existing values while Becker, Frankel, Lovejoy and 
Mornet have scrutinized the enthusiasm with which, according to 
Hegel, “both worlds are reconciled and heaven is transplanted to 
earth below.”* There is surely as little need to review these well-known 
treatises as to recall the major philosophic systems of the eighteenth 
century, the more so since the latter are in many ways elaborations of 
Lockian, Cartesian and Leibnizian philosophies. We should like to 
stress, however, one important fact, namely that Descartes and his 
age still believed in a divine and unifying presence which guaranteed 
that the cleavage perceived between science and theology, mind and 
body, free will and a mechanical universe, was neither real nor final. 
The eighteenth century widened this separation, destroying at the 
same time any vestige of mediaeval oneness. There emerged two 
schools of thought, of which the first affirmed in a “tough-minded” 
manner the primacy of objective experience and knowledge, while 
the second school, more “tender-minded,” claimed the preeminence 
of subjective experience. The former implied a lack of concern with 
the disintegration of the substance of the self; the latter, the essential 
irreality of the exterior world. 

Elsewhere we have attempted to show that this change was par- 
tially effected by Rousseau and Kant, the former transforming Euro- 
pean dualism on a social, artistic and existential level of experience.’ 
Whereas the three Critiques forced the antinomies of the sevententh 
century in a purely intellectual and moral manner, it was Rousseau’s 
curse and greatness to expiate what Maritain calls his péché d’an- 
gélisme—a divorce between mind and body, subjective and objective 
experience, instant and eternity, man and God -by living as well as 
by thinking the cleavage which he and his age had inherited. This 
expiation is the transmutation of Cartesian doubt (Zweifel) into pre- 
romantic despair (Verzweiflung). Rousseau’s soul is torn. We have 
seen how his two attempt at finding oneness oppose each other, how 
one is not possible without the other, since the first search for unity 


“ Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, trans. Baillie, p. 598. 
* Time in Rousseau and Kant, Droz, 1958. 
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presupposes a subjective present, independent of past and future, 
which without the present, are tragic and impossible aspirations. 
This tension, this shifting from one ideal to another, this estrangement 
in time and flight from space, represent, we believe, the true meaning 
of pre-romantic sensibility, as well as provide reasons which may 
account for the enthusiastic reception of Rousseau’s works. 

Only two decades after Rousseau’s death in 1778, the sense of 
his contradiction had become clear to romantic philosophers and 
writers. They understood the schizophrenic nature of European 
dualism and recognized that Rousseau had lived and stated their 
own problems with a “fullness of heart . . . employing the whole of 
his being to do aught effectually.”* On the basis of their insights into 
the philosophies of Spinoza, Rousseau and Kant, the German Idealists 
elaborated a new myth concerning the essential oneness of life which 
proved to their satisfaction that the dualism from which they and 
their generation were suffering was nothing more than a stubborn 
illusion and that the totality of life’s experience was in reality a 
harmonious Werden of the whole. 

It is common knowledge that Transcendentalism, which had been 
transmitted to New England via Coleridge and Carlyle, originated in 
German Idealist philosophy. All we wish to show is that there is a 
strong ideological thread that leads from Rousseau to Kant and thus 
to Emerson and Thoreau. 

There exist, however, other bonds between Geneva and Concord. 
Both Rousseau and Thoreau are protestants, Calvinists who rebelled 
against the tradition of an omnipotent god by making themselves the 
surrogate of Him. Although humorous or ironic, they are under the 
influence of the protestant doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
and indulge in the delivery of endless sermons to their contemporaries 
whom they hold in contempt, but whom they exhort to follow their 
example. Both men know deep guilt, for innocent men do not ha- 
rangue the unseen multitude of readers and it would be difficult to 
decide which of the two was more aware of his situation. In any case, 
their task is the same: to save their own souls, to be self-reformers, 
to be their own gods in order to forgive themselves by forgiving others 
thus setting them free, so that they in turn might break the chains 
which bind them. But as long as these rebels remain within the tem- 
poral stream of theological determinism, the escape is illusory, for 
protestant time is embedded in the eternity of God’s mind; to Him, 
past and future are here and now; foreknowledge is an inevitable 
divine attribute, and predestination to ever-lasting torment or beati- 
tude is only a finite way of expressing His understanding of human 
fate. It is evident that both men yearning for complete liberation have 


* Coleridge, Philosophical Lectures, London, 1949, p. 308. 
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to enter realms outside of time, or, to phrase it differently, to enter 
into a present which is timeless. We have shown how Rousseau 
reached that present in which “one is self-sufficient like God.” 
Thoreau, possessed by the same passion for self-sufficiency on every 
level of experience, undertook the same journey which was facilitated 
by the reading of the Bhagavat-Gita. He seeks “to stand on the meet- 
ing of two eternities, the past and future, which is precisely the 
present moment; to toe that line.”® Whoever walks it, is immortal: 
“I not yet gray on rocks forever gray, I no longer green under the 
evergreens. There is something even in the lapse of time by which 
time recovers itself.”' At times the Puritan in him apologizes for the 
oracular nature of his remarks and screens his guilt feelings with 
overt irony and good cheer: “You will pardon some obscurities, for 
there are more secrets in my trade than in most men’s, and yet not 
voluntarily kept, but inseparable from its nature. I would gladly tell 
all that I know about it, and never paint “No Admittance” on my 
gate.”* And since, “God himself culminates in the present moment, 
and will never be more divine in the lavse of all the ages,” it stands 
to reason that the present is the gate to self-deification. Hence, “we 
cannot afford not to live in the present. He is blessed over all mortals 
who loses no moment of the passing life in remembering the past,”* 
—a puritan past laden with guilt, a past that must be denied, and we 
agree with Professor Lawrence Willson who holds that it was a puritan 
impulse which sent Thoreau to seek grace in nature.5 These penetra- 
tions into the present, into innocence, alternate with moments of 
surrender to the slightest of impressions. The Fifth Réverie of the 
Solitary Wanderer celebrates this dolce far niente, and Thoreau uses 
Similar language to describe these hours of “sheer idleness,”* no doubt 
reprehensible to his fellow men. Even the settings of their réveries 
are similar: they are rustic and friendly landscapes that invite her- 
borizing and listening to the bitter-sweet music of a reed-pipe. Indeed, 
there is a great resemblance between the sober shores of the Lac de 
Bienne and the discreet world of Walden. But whereas Rousseau 
gives himself to these impressions “avec une sorte de volupté,”’ 
Thoreau analyzes the impression and breaks it down to the point 
where his meditations become an admirable lesson in epistemology. 
His “intellect is a cleaver; it discerns and rifts its way into the secret 


* Walden, p. 272. 

‘Concord and Merrimack Rivers, p. 210. 

* Walden, p. 272. 

* Ibid., p. 349. 

‘ Walking, p. 628. 

* Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale University (1944), ms. 
° Walden, p. 364. 

* Rousseau Corresp., vol. 7, p. 73, (Lettre 4 Malesherbes). 
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of things;’”* and in this respect it is comparable mutatis mutandi to 
the German Idealistic consciousness forever bent upon invading “the 
inexpressible privacy of life.”® Essentially, the American shares Rous- 
seau’s vision of beauty, and his aesthetics on motion seem to define 
the latter’s ideal prose: “Undulation is the gentlest and most ideal 
of motions, produced by one fluid falling on another. Rippling is a 
more graceful flight. From a hilltop you may detect in it the wings 
of birds endlessly repeated.”' Both authors are masters of poetic 
prose, Rousseau’s language being more gefiihlsbeladen or emotional 
than that of Thoreau whose crystalline style is a rare fusion of im- 
personal lyricism, of romantic theology a la Schleiermacher and of 
scientific precision as practiced by bird-watchers. 

Such ecstasies of pure existence, alas, are transitory. Just as 
Rousseau is unable to remain still within the confines of the divine 
present and hence opposes to his first ideal a second ideal which, 
in a sense, is unnatural, so Thoreau forsakes Mother Nature with her 
“little vegetable redeemers.” “Nature is hard to overcome, but must 
be overcome.”* He now admonishes his congregation to enter “the 
portals to other mansions than those we occupy. . . .”* And like the 
Savoyard Vicar, champion of the moral instinct, e.g., la voix de la 
conscience, Thoreau declares that “our whole life is startingly moral”* 
and that “he is blessed who is assured that the animal is dying out 
in him day by day and the divine being established.”® But, with 
morality, reappear the Ghosts of Past and Future, for moral deeds 
necessitate a temporal continuity common to all men. We have seen 
how Rousseau’s present—the dimension of the rebellious act of self- 
deification— is not fused to his past and future (it cannot be). Thoreau 
is beset by similar difficulties. As soon as he preaches morality, he 
has to face a puritan past laden with guilt and a future heavy with 
chastisement. One might suggest that he, like Rousseau, challenges 
his brethren with moral standards so austere that their rigor precludes 
any possibility of fulfillment. This all too human weakness permits 
a curious reversal; his withdrawal is really their withdrawal from his 
standards which then absolves him of a désengagement and his inter- 
mittent revolutionary deeds. 

These moral principles with their congruent difficulties are the basis 
of Rousseau’s Social Contract, and many propositions in the Essay 
on Civil Disobedience are reminiscent of this revolutionary document 


* Walden, p. 351. 

* A Natural History of Massachusetts, p. 34. 
"Concord and Merrimack Rivers, p. 195. 

* A Natural History of Massachusetts, p. 51. 
* Concord and Merrimack Rivers, p. 222. 

* Walden, p. 465. 
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which seeks to find a theoretical foundation for the political idea of 
Pure Right. Rousseau states the problem very clearly: “By which 
unimaginable art did one succeed in finding the means of subjecting 
men in order to set them free? to employ in the service of the State 
the wealth, the hands and the very life of all its members without 
either constraining or consulting them? to enchain their wills by 
their own consent? . . . How can it be that they obey without anyone 
commanding them, that they serve without having a master? .. . 
These prodigious things are the making of the Law. It is to the Law 
alone that men owe justice and freedom . . . it is this celestial voice 
which dictates to every citizen the precepts of ‘la raison publique,’ 
and teaches him to act according to the maxims of his own conscience 
and not to be in contradiction with himself.”* His notion of the 
general will is derived from this important concept of the Law. 
Thoreau admits its existence: “a corporation of conscientious men 
has a conscience,”’ but refuses to make such a corporation the end 
and purpose of his ideal society which is anarchistic: “That govern- 
ment is best which governs not at all and when men are prepared for 
it, that will be the kind of government which they will have. Govern- 
ment is at best an expedient.”* Space does not permit us to analyze 
some of the historical and theoretical reasons which determine 
Thoreau’s rejection of Rousseau’s solution; suffice it to say that they 
concern the political failure of the French Revolution, the specific 
milieu of the extreme Abolitionists as well as his personal situation. 
There exist, to be sure, other concordances between the two 
thinkers. Both, fearful and contemptuous of possession in every sense 
of the word, oppose any form of identification of property and free- 
dom and in so doing deny their Calvinist capitalistic tradition which 
had always fused the concepts of property and political right. They 
are not only rebels, but also true revolutionists who question the 
whole system, indeed civilization itself. The style of their attack is 
identical. With angry logic they confront the sorry realities of “dirty 
institutions”® with the shiny mystique of their dreams; and, by a 
cunning and consistent use of paradox and epigram, they lay bare 
and condemn the real and apparent inconsistencies of the others, 
while granting themselves the privilege of pure motives and prophetic 
utterance. In short, they tyrannize their tycants. Their critiques differ 
however, for Thoreau is more polemical and openly destructive. He 
resists actively and passively while Rousseau, more theoretical, seeks 
to fill the void within him and around him by proposing utopian 
systems: the Emile prescribing the education of the new man, the 


“ Rousseau, Economie Politique, ed. Vaughan, vol. I, p. 245. 
* Essay on Civil Disobedience, p. 111. 
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New Heloise, the ideals of the new family, and the Social Contract, 
the structure of the new republic. 

Whether Rousseau’s and Thoreau’s mediations of individualistic 
and social experience are brilliant compromises or admirable recon- 
ciliations is, in the final analysis, as unknowable as the question of 
their respective defeats and victories in their quest to be and to be 
aware of being. What is certain is that Rousseau and Thoreau com- 
mitted themselves to the discovery of “the essential facts of life” and 
that in so doing they delineated in a clear and painful light a perennial 
dilemma of the human mind. Quixotic, they sought to combine life 
and poetry, discovering to their sorrow that, on the ultimate level, 
thought and being appear to exclude each other and that the final 
unity that men yearn for, be it the mystic union with God or human- 
istic self-sufficiency, remains a tragically unattainable ideal. It could 
be shown that this latter quest is also a specific characteristic of the 
romantic soul and Fichte’s Bestimmung des Menschen or Vocation 
of Man and Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind are genial illustrations 
of this curse. Unity is the passion maitresse of romanticism. Kant 
achieves it on the intellectual and moral level (the synthetic unity 
of apperception) but is forced, by the nature of his system, to leave 
out the existential component of men’s experience, whereas Rousseau, 
artist and existentialist, could never forego living at the cross-roads 
of the spiritual and sensuous worlds, whose conscious and involuntary 
recollection became the very source of his genius. He had suffered 
too much to limit the absolute reality of his self and attempted in 
vain to integrate and balance all factors of the human equation. His 
identity is hopelessly split and the poetic truth he does experience 
is always in the past, for to write about one’s life is to reflect on what 
has been and the happiness which he, like Thoreau, swears to have 
known, becomes but a dream: “Hélas, mon plus constant bonheur fut 
en songe.”' Their evocations of the pure present, be it that of the 
Ile de Saint-Pierre or of Walden. are always engendered in its shadow 
or wake and imply a genetic falsification which even the écriture 
automatique of the surrealists could not avoid. Thoreau was aware 
of this rift: “My life has been the poem I would have writ, / But 
I could not both live and utter it,”? or elsewhere “Each more melodious 
note I hear / Brings this reproach to me / That I alone afford the 
ear / Who would the music be.”* Being a full-fledged romantic as 
well as one of Kant’s epigones, he understands and suffers the dilem- 
ma Rousseau lived and suffered: “I know myself as a human entity; 
the scene, so to speak, of thoughts and affections; and am sensible 


* Confessions, p. 108. 
* Journal quoted by Carl Bode in his introduction to the Portable Thoreau. 
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of a certain doubleness by which I can stand as remote from myself 
as from another. However intense my experience, I am conscious 
of the presence and criticism of a part of me, which, as it were, is 
not a part of me, but spectator, sharing no experience, but taking 
note of it; and that is no more I than it is you. When the play, it 
may be the tragedy, of life is over, the spectator goes his way. It was 
a kind of fiction, a work of the imagination only. . . .”* These lines 
could have been written by Valéry, for they stress the modernity of 
Thoreau who conceived himself, like so many contemporary minds, 
as a logical identity, timeless and detached from fleeting affections, 
and yet continuously menaced by disintegration and saddened by the 
unattainability of peace and unity. 


‘ Walden, p. 386. 
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Rousseau and France 


The fact that Jean-Jacques Rousseau is among the greatest masters 
of the French language has obscured the equally important fact that 
he was not a Frenchman. Expressing oneself in French during the 
18th century, in the heyday of a French-speaking Europe, was no 
more an evidence of French citizenship or even of pro-French senti- 
ments, than it is in our own era witnessing the birth of a French- 
speaking Africa. To be sure, it is commonly acknowledged that those 
two enlightened despots—whose names, shorn of their appelation 
“the Great,” suggested to Giraudoux the title of an imaginary idyll 
by Florian—Catherine and Frederick, remained genuinely Russian 
and Prussian, regardless of the fact that their favorite language, both 
spoken and written, was French. Yet Rousseau’s persistent proclama- 
tions about his Genevese citizenship tend to be forgotten or passed 
off as a quaint idiosyncrasy. Did he not indeed write his famous 
autobiography in French? True; but so did at least two well-known 
Venetian gentlemen of his time, Goldoni and Casanova—not to 
mention Frederick the Great again. Moreover these were also the 
days when it was not necessary to speak English to be the King 
of England. 

But King George was not a writer. Hence presumably the lesser 
importance of his language preferences. Conversely, Rousseau being 
above all a writer, it is easy to understand that the language in which 
he wrote is considered to be a matter of paramount importance. 
And, since this language happens to be the one mostly used by 
French people, it is likewise easy to understand that Frenchmen— 
especially those who, for reasons political, religious or otherwise, 
happen to like Rousseau—tend to consider him one of their own. 

Even these considerations, however, do not quite suffice. No one 
assumes today that Samuel Beckett has shed his Irish identity just 
because he has become a famous writer in French. The real difference, 
in Rousseau’s case—a case not unlike that of Henry James or T. S. 
Eliot—besides the fact that French was his mother tongue and that 
some of his ancestors had come from France, is that he almost 
became a Frenchman, that for a number of years he earnestly wished 
he could become one, and that he spent more time in France than 
in any other country and would gladly have stayed there permanently 
if the French police had not threatened to arrest him. 

There is of course nothing unusual in seeing a foreign writer take 
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up residence in France. Even in those days the practice was quite a 
common one. Several worthy predecessors of James Joyce, Richard 
Wright and Lawrence Durrell already felt that the air of Paris suited 
their artistic tempers better than that of their own countries, and 
believed that they had become spiritually and culturally French, which 
resulted for them in a feeling of immensely greater emotional comfort. 

It cannot be overemphasized that this was never the case with 
Rousseau. By virtue of a strange paradox, the young Swiss who, for 
the fist thirty years of his life—which he spent in the Republic of 
Geneva and the Duchy of Savoy—had nurtured the strongest pro- 
French prejudices, during the next twenty years—which he spent in 
Paris and in nearby Montmorency—hardly stopped criticizing the 
French. To their corruption he opposed the virtues of his native 
country, and flashed in their faces the proud title—rightfully his— 
of Citizen of Geneva. 

This contradictory attitude, consisting of idolizing France when 
he was outside her borders, and of rebuking and indicting her as 
soon as he was within, must be listed among the basic and hackneyed 
paradoxes familiar to all Rousseau students. More durable than many 
of these better-known contradictions, Rousseau’s shifting attitude 
toward his host country lasted throughout most of his life. It may in 
this respect be viewed as the foremost sentimental affair of his life. 
Moreover, this kind of behavior is so thoroughly opposed to that 
of “normal” intellectual exiles in Paris, that it requires a careful 
examination. This examination. which may lead to an explanation 
of Rousseau’s complex attitude, and perhaps thereby to a fuller 
appreciation and understanding of his main ideological tenets, can 
be based on two concrete kinds of converging evidence: that of his 
life and that of his writings. 


The first significafit testimony in terms of chronology takes us back 
to the year 1733. Rousseau, who had left his native Geneva in 1728, 
was then twenty years old. He was living in Chambéry, the capital 
of the Duchy of Savoy, with his protectress, the Baroness de Warens. 
He had taken a few very short trips to France, especially to nearby 
Lyons, and also in the summer of 1731 one to Paris; but he had 
never really resided in France. A war had just broken out on the 
problems of the Polish succession. French troops were preparing an 
attack on the Austrian held territory of Milan and had, therefore, 
to march through Savoy to reach their objective. One of the aims of 
French diplomacy was to detach the Milanese territory from the 
Austrian crown, to turn it over to the King of Sardinia and ask in 
exchange for the French-speaking Duchy of Savoy, then tied to the 
Sardinian Kingdom. This complicated, but not secret, diplomatic and 
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military plan accounts for the keen interest with which the people of 
Chambéry, young Rousseau among them, watched the passage of 
Milan-bound French soldiers through their city: 


Our little garden was exactly at that end of the suburbs by 
which the troops entered, in such a manner that I was fully 
satisfied with the pleasure of seeing them pass; and I was 
as desirous for the success of this war as if it had nearly con- 
cerned me. Till then I never took in my head to think of public 
affairs, and I began to read newspapers for the first time, 
but with so much partiality to France, that my heart beat 
for joy at their most trifling advantages, and that their reverses 
afflicted me as if they had fallen on me... . 


I was, therefore, an ardent Frenchman, and that rendered 
me a newsmonger. I went with the throng of bubble-gulpers 
to wait in the square the arrival of the post; and, more sottish 
than the ass of the fable, I was very uneasy to know whose 
pack-saddle I should have the honor to carry: for it was at 
that time pretended we should belong to France, and Savoy 
was to be given in exchange for Milan. (Confessions, Book V). 


The clever French diplomatic plans were to be frustrated on this 
occasion, and Rousseau, therefore, failed to become a Frenchman in 
the eyes of the law. The few lines just quoted make it abundantly 
clear, however, that he was then a Frenchman at heart. 

This awareness of his love for France coincided with a capital 
turning point in his life: he had just come of age. The young man 
who, around his twenty-first birthday, was gazing with envy at the 
dashing officers of the Régiment de Champagne, had just become a 
man, thanks to the patient and well-meaning efforts of Mme de 
Warens who had finally persuaded him to let her “treat him as a 
man.” The ambition which then for the first time visited Rousseau 
gave his life a goal and a meaning which until then it had lacked; and 
that was to gain a reputation, to achieve fame and glory. The means 
toward his goal was much less clear than the goal, and for some 
fifteen years Rousseau was to hesitate and venture attempts in various 
directions: poetry, music, banking, diplomacy, drama. But the place 
in which fame was to be gained was immediately obvious: France 
and, preferably, Paris. It was to take Rousseau almost ten years to 
reach Paris, and almost ten more to win Paris’ attention. But the 
foremost ambition governing these years was unmistakeably to become 
a famous man, and therefore, first to become a Frenchman. 

The very clumsiness of some of Rousseau’s early attempts is highly 
significant. While he was in Paris, lonely, unknown and poor, during 
the year 1743, he composed among other things an opera and a 
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comedy. The opera’s title alone is suggestive of the rococo French 
style which he was then trying his best to emulate: Les Muses galantes, 
evocative of so many French productions of this era, in particular 
of Rameau’s recent Les Indes galantes (1735). As for the comedy, 
Les Prisonniers de guerre, it deserves a somewhat closer examination. 

The would-be playwright, who ten years earlier had stood gaping 
at the Régiment de Champagne, chose as his protagonist a young and 
gallant French officer, taken prisoner in 1742 during some unfortu- 
nate military ventures of the French army in Bohemia and Hungary. 
This utterly conventional hero, Dorante, displays all the “French” 
qualities of gaiety, bravery, foolhardiness, wit and superficial charm 
which Rousseau obviously was then trying to emulate. The Hungarian 
nobleman in whose home Dorante is held prisoner is engaged to a 
bewitching girl, fashionably named Sophie, who very soon opens her 
pretty eyes to the fact that the dashing French officer is infinitely 
more handsome and attractive than her uncouth fiancé. Dorante of 
course returns Sophie’s tender inclination, and, eventually, when he 
is exchanged through diplomatic channels for Sophie’s brother— 
who, as could be expected, had been taken prisoner by the French— 
Dorante takes Sophie along with him to marry her in France. 

Throughout this one-act play, which is as poor as it is uncharac- 
teristic of its author, Rousseau took pains to contrast at every turn 
the idealized and refined hero with his coarse and barbaric sur- 
roundings. Sophie’s father, a rough Hungarian nobleman named 
Goternitz, holds the preposterous belief that all Frenchmen are fickle 
and prepared to betray their wives at the first occasion. As for Sophie’s 
fiancé, the equally rough Macker, he nurses similarly ridiculous preju- 
dices concerning the assumed promiscuity of all young Frenchmen 
with other men’s wives. But perhaps the most telling aspect of Les 
Prisonniers de guerre is that Rousseau bestowed upon his glamorous 
Dorante, with whom he obviously identified himself, a faithful but 
clumsy and earthy orderly named Jacquard (Jean-Jacques—Jac- 
quard?) who hails from the Swiss countryside—the fact is repeatedly 
emphasized—and speaks a comic variety of broken stage French. 
Today’s reader cannot help but wonder how Rousseau could in 1743 
have presented in such a ridiculous light the very type of character 
which he was to assume himself fewer than ten years later. No other 
evidence perhaps shows more convincingly how eager Rousseau then 
was to exchange his Swiss identity for that of a Frenchman. 

In fact every evidence related to this period of the 1740's, during 
which Rousseau attempted to effect the conquest of Paris, points to 
the same conclusion: in his passionate eagerness to cut the figure of 
an authentic French gentleman, Rousseau repeatedly overshot his 
mark, and ended in failure. He courted a young French financier’s 
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wife, Mme Dupin, but became entangled for life with an illiterate 
servant girl, Thérése Levasseur. His French-styled plays and operas 
remained unperformed. During the several months he spent in Venice 
as secretary to the French ambassador, he never stopped striving to 
defend French interests with the utmost zeal, only to find himself 
eventually dismissed by his master in a most undignified and humili- 
ating fashion. And so forth. The more French he tried to look and 
act, the more he gave the appearance of an awkward would-be 
Frenchman. 

As though he had finally accepted the lesson of this frustrating 
experience, Rousseau wrote in 1749 his first Discourse. There he 
extolled values diametrically opposed to those which had just in- 
spired his every action, and he flatly condemned all the arts which 
he had just cultivated. Far from being the conclusion of a logical 
piece of reasoning on Rousseau’s part, this eloquent denunciation 
was the result of an irresistible impulse, which compelled him to 
denounce the culture through which he had been unable to achieve 
distinction. The Discourse on Sciences and Arts, which thus syste- 
matically flouted the French public which Rousseau had until then 
unsuccessfully courted, brough him immediate and resounding fame. 
This result, rather than being judged paradoxical, should bring out 
on the contrary the deep, if not always conscious, reasons for Rous- 
seau’s abrupt about-face. The manner in which fame had come to 
him within a few short months of 1750 was hencefort to affect the 
whole course of his life: 


Not thinking more of my Discourse, I learned it had gained 
the prize at Dijon. This news awakened all the ideas which 
had dictated it to me, gave them new animation, and com- 
pleted the fermentation in my heart of that first leaven of 
heroism and virtue which my father, my country and Plutarch 
had inspired in my infancy. Nothing now appeared great 
and fine in my eyes but to be free and virtuous, superior 
to fortune and opinion, and independent of all exterior cir- 
cumstances. Although a false shame, and the fear of disappro- 
bation at first prevented me from conducting myself according 
to these principles, and from suddenly quarreling with the 
maxims of the age in which I lived, I from that moment took 
a decided resolution to do it. And of this I purposely delayed 
the execution, that irritated by contradiction, it might be 
rendered triumphant. (Confessions, Book VIII.) 


Thus Rousseau clearly realized that, having at long last become 
famous by posing, no longer as a Frenchman, but as the exact oppo- 
site, he had thereby to trace his steps all the way back to his Genevese 
and Calvinistic upbringing. If he had, therefore, been really con- 
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sistent with himself, he would have left France and returned to preach 
his doctrine in Geneva. This, as we know, he failed to do. 

Admittedly he took a short trip to Geneva four years later, in 
1754, the purpose of which was for him to be readmitted to the 
Church he had somewhat carelessly forsaken in 1728, and thus to 
be reinstated in his rank as Citizen of Geneva. But he returned to 
Paris immediately afterward. There, aware of the obligations created 
by his new status, he ostentatiously shed his assumed French uniform: 
powdered wig, gilded coat, and ornamental sword. Eventually he even 
was to abandon Paris, with eloquent speeches and dramatic gestures, 
but to settle only a few miles to the north, in the so-called Hermitage, 
a moderately comfortable country cottage located on the estate of 
a wealthy and dissolute Paris financier. Finally Rousseau brought 
himself to leave France only in 1762 under the very real threat of 
an arrest warrant, and then felt he was exiled. 

Why such obvious reluctance to abandon a country whose civiliza- 
tion stood for everything against which it was henceforth Rousseau’s 
self-imposed mission to preach, and in which were mocked and 
abused all the values in which he truly believed? In spite of what 
several scholars have tried to establish—especially those who insist, 
sometimes because they are Swiss, on the exclusively Geénevese 
character of Rousseau’s temper and education—the answer may well 
be simply that Rousseau went on loving France as he had always 
loved her. To be sure he now was keenly and painfully aware of her | 
faults and vices—to the point of constantly harping on them—but 
this awareness remained unrelated to his love. This is not to say 
that Rousseau’s love for France was blind, as true love is said to be. 
In fact, only happy love is; and Rousseau’s love for France was not 
blind any more and, therefore, never happy. Precisely because it 
remained steady, it had to become painful. 

On March 27, 1763, only a few months after having ben forced 
to escape from France, Rousseau wrote his old French friend and 
former neighbor, the Marquise de Verdelin, that France, the country 
where he had spent “part of his life . . . could not become indifferent 
to him.” A few years later, on January 31, 1767, during his unhappy 
stay in England, he wrote another faithful French friend, the Marquis 
de Mirabeau: “I love France; I shall miss her all my life; if my destiny 
were within my hands, I would go there to finish my life.” The twenty 
volumes of the Correspondance générale contain several such state- 
ments. 

Now, Rousseau had much too keen a mind not to realize the 
ambiguous nature of his love for France. Much evidence of this is 
to be found in his Confessions, which he composed during and after 
his stay in England. Reminiscing then over his youthful prepossession 
for an idealized and sylphide-like France, Rousseau demonstrated his 
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talent for a retrospective self-analysis as probing and precise as in 
the lines quoted above concerning the success of his first Discourse 
in 1750. Consider these remarks, which appear in a footnote to Book 
VII, concerning the naive and clumsy pro-French comedy he had 
written in 1743: 


I wrote [Les Prisonniers de guerre] after the disasters of the 
French in Bavaria and Bohemia; I dared not either avow this 
comedy or show it, and this for the singular reason that 
neither the King of France, nor the French were ever better 
spoken of nor praised with more sincerity of heart than in 
my piece; though written by a professed republican, I dared 
not declare myself the panegyrist of a nation, whose maxims 
were exactly the reverse of my own. More grieved at the mis- 
fortunes of France than the French themselves, I was afraid 
the public would construe into flattery and mean complaisance 
the marks of a sincere attachment, of which in my first part 
I have mentioned the date and the cause, and which I was 
ashamed to show. 


The passage of the first part of Rousseau’s Confessions to which the 
reader is here referred, is the one already quoted from Book V in 
which are recalled the young man’s exalted feelings as he watched 
the French army march through Chambéry. This passage is followed 
by these remarks: 


Had this folly been passing, I had not thought it worth notice; 
but it is so rooted in me without reason, that, when I after- 
wards acted at Paris the anti-despot and the proud republican, 
I felt, in spite of myself, a secret predilection for the very 
nation I saw servile, and for the government I affected to 
oppose. The pleasantest of all was, that, being ashamed to own 
an inclination so contrary to my maxims, I dared not own it 
to anyone; and I rallied the French on their defeats, whilst 
my heart was more grieved at them than theirs. I am certainly 
the first, who, living with people that treated him well, and 
whom he adored, took on him, in their own country, a bor- 
rowed air of despising them. In fine, this inclination has 
proved itself so disinterested, so strong, so constant, so invin- 
cible in me, that, even since my leaving the kingdom, since 
government, magistrates, authors, have outvied each other 
against me, since it is become genteel to load me with injustice 
and abuse, I have not been able to cure myself of my folly. 
I love them in spite of myself, though they use me ill. Now 
that I see the decadence of England, which I have predicted. 
already beginning in the midst of her triumphs, | lull myself 
with the foolish hope that the French nation, victorious in 
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her turn will one day come to deliver me from the sad cap- 
tivity I live in." 


“Folly” is Rousseau’s own word: folie. For his love for France had 
indeed this in common with insanity that reason was powerless to 
control it, and also that, in moments of greater lucidity, the awareness 
of this weakness exasperated the patient. Rousseau was, in other 
words again, madly in love, crazy about France. The more he knew 
she had faults which should have dispelled his infatuation for her, the 
more he marvelled at the power of a passion strong enough to over- 
come his moral judgment. This is why he relentlessly dwelt on so 
many aspects of the French way of life, which he blamed with a 
severity proportionate to the degree of attraction they held for him. 
This again should not be hastily judged paradoxical—no more than 
a man upbraiding his mistress for her coquettishness. 

Several selected examples now follow, in which can best be noticed 
the spirited intensity with which Rousseau strove systematically to 
belittle the most widely accepted spécialités of France. The first few 


are all drawn from that most anti-French novel of all best-sellers in 
French: La Nouvelle Héloise. 


FRENCH POLITENESS, “that reserved and cautious politeness 
which confines itself alone to mere outward form.” (Part I, Letter 45). 


The French are naturally good-natured, open, hospitable, and 
generous. But they have a thousand modes of expression, 
which are not to be too strictly understood. A thousand ap- 
parent offers of kindness which they make only to be refused; 
they are no more than the snares of politeness laid for rustick 
simplicity. I never before heard such profusion of promises: 
you may depend on my serving you, command my credit, my 
purse, my house, my equipage. But, if all this were sincere, 
and literally taken, there would not be a people upon earth 
less attached to property. (Part II, Letter 14) 


FRENCH CONVERSATION 


They talk about everything, because everyone has something 
to say; they examine nothing to the bottom, for fear of being 
tedious, but propose matters in a cursory manner, and treat 
them with rapidity . . . But, after all, what kind of knowledge 


' These lines, from Book V of the Confesions, were written during the early 
part of 1767 in Wootton, Staffs. Rousseau was probably interpreting as signs 
of “the decadence of England” the recent repeal of the Stamp Act, and the 
growing unrest in her American colonies. 
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do you think is to be gained from such agreeable conversation? 
To form a just judgment of life and manners; to make a 
right use of society; to know, at least, the people with whom 
we converse; there is nothing of all this: all they teach is to 
plead artfully the cause of falsehood, to confound, by their 
philosophy, all the principles of virtue; to throw a false colour, 
by the help of sophistry, on the passions and prejudices of 
mankind; and give a certain turn to error, agreeable to the 
fashionable mode of thinking. (Part II, Letter 14) 


FRENCH FORMAL GARDENS 


. .. the bad taste of lopping trees in such a ridiculous manner, 
to make them shoot to the clouds, by taking off their fine 
tops, their umbrage, by draining the sap, and preventing their 
thriving. This method, it is true, supplies the gardeners with 
wood, but it robs the kingdom of it, which is not overstocked 
with it already. One would imagine that nature was different 
in France, from what it is in any other part of the world, 
they take so much pains to disfigure her. The parks are planted 
with nothing but long poles; they are like so many forests of 
masts, and you walk in the midst of woods without finding 
a shelter. (Part IV, Letter 11) 


WOMEN’S PART IN SOCIAL LIFE 


. is m «ot the general practice, except among the French, 
and those who imitate them, for the men and women to live 
separately? If they see each other, it is rather by short inter- 
views, and as it were by stealth, as the Spartans visited their 
wives, than by an indiscreet and constant intercourse, suffi- 
cient to confound and destroy the wisest bounds of distinction 
which nature has set between them. We do not, even among 
the savages, see men and women intermingle indiscriminately. 
In the evening, the family meet together; every one passes 
the night with his wife; when the day begins, they separate 
again, and the two sexes enjoy nothing in common, but their 
meals at most. This is the order, which, from its universality, 
appears to be most natural, and even in those countries where 
it is perverted, we may perceive some vestiges of it remaining. 
In France, where the men have submitted to live after the 
fashion of the women, and to be continually shut up in a room 
with them, you may perceive from their involuntary motions 
that they are under confinement. While the ladies sit quietly, 
or loll upon their couch, you may perceive the men get up, 
go, come, and sit down again, perpetually restless, as if a 
kind of mechanical instinct continually counteracted the re- 
straint they suffered, and prompted them, in their own despite, 
to that active and laborious life for which nature intended 
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them. They are the only people in the world where the men 
stand at the theatre, as if they went into the pit to relieve 
themselves of the fatigue of having been sitting all day in a 
drawing-room. In short, they are so sensible to the irksome- 
ness of this effeminate and sedentary indolence, that in order 
to checquer it with some degree of activity at least, they yield 
their places at home to strangers, and go to other men’s 
wives to alleviate their disgust! (Part IV, Letter 10) 


The frustration which Rousseau suffered in his hunger for female 
companionship appears more fully yet when it is recalled that the 
man who wrote what has just been quoted above also acknowledged 
in Book IV of his Confessions: “I have always found a consoling 
virtue in the fair, and nothing so much softens my afflictions in dis- 
grace, as to see they affect an amiable person.” It is, therefore, easy 
to assess now the real meaning of Rousseau’s critical judgment of 
yet another French claim to distinction: 


FRENCH WOMEN 


Let us begin with their exterior qualities; the greatest number 
of observers proceed no farther; should I follow their example, 
the women in this country [France] would have great cause 
to be dissatisfied: they have an exterior character as well as 
an exterior face, and as neither one or the other is much to 
their advantage, it would be unjust to form our opinions of 
them from either. Their visage, for the most part, is only 
tolerable, and in the general rather indifferent than perfect; 
yet there are exceptions. They are slender rather than well- 
made, and therefore they gladly embrace the fashions which 
disguise them most; but, I find that in other countries, the 
women are foolish enough to imitate these fashions, tho’ 
contrived merely to hide defects which they have not. (Part 
II, Letter 21) 


We must now turn to Emile, that companion to La Nouvelle Héloise, 
in order to add a little to this very sparse sampling of Rousseau’s 
opinion of French women. Introducing in Book V the charming 
Sophie, Emile’s future wife, Rousseau cannot help but add to the 
devastating portraiture of French womanhood, which runs through 
most of his great novel, this final stroke: “Sophie is not like one of 
those lovely French damsels, who are cold by constitution, and 
coquettish thro’ vanity; who are more desirous of being brilliant, 
than agreeable; and are more studious of amusement, than pleasure.” 

With the following two excerpts of Book II of Emile can be tenta- 
tively closed this micro-anthology illustrating Rousseau’s systematic 
attempts at deflating all French boasts of world preeminence: 
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FRENCH FASHIONS 


The dress of the French, too close and confined even for | 
men, is particularly prejudicial to children. The blood and 
juices, retarded in their circulation, stagnate and grow foul; 
the disorders arising from which, increased by an inactive 
and sedentary life, bring on the scurvy; a distemper common 
to us, and hardly known among the ancients, whom their 
dress and manner of living preserved from it. 


FRENCH COOKING 


Let us not educate him [Emile], that he must perish with 
hunger in a foreign country, unless he travel with a French 
cook, nor that he may be induced to say hereafter that people 
know how to eat only in France. Have not I occasionally 
introduced a mighty pretty encomium! For my own part, 
however, I am of a different opinion, and say, on the con- 
trary, that it is in France only people know not how to eat, 
as so much art is required to make their victuals eatable. 


The more we read and study such denunciations, the more we are 
led to suspect that was only after Rousseau had to acknowledge the 
futility of his efforts to become French, that resentment bred in him 
an irreconcilable attitude toward these particular aspects of French 
civilization which he would most have liked to emulate or to enjoy. 
Perhaps, at the time, he could not be clearly conscious of this simple 
psychological process; but aware as he was till the end of the irra- 
tionality of his love for France, he endeavored to find the source of 
what he called his “partiality.” The only one he confesses to having 
found—-namely the spell of French literature—is perhaps not quite 
convincing. But it must not be dismissed too lightly, for what Rous- 
seau has to say on this point of the effect of French literary master- 
pieces on the young Swiss he once was, at least stresses as it must 
be the role played in his emotional life by the linguistic community 
to which he felt he truly belonged. Rousseau never became a French- 
man, but he was a French writer: 


I have long sought the cause of this partiality; | have been able 
to find it only in the occasion which gave it birth. A rising 
taste for literature attached me to French books, to the authors 
of these books, and to the country of this authors .. My 
studies continued, and, still taken from the same nation, 
nourished my friendship for her, and at last grew to a blind 
passion which nothing has been able to overcome. I have had 
occasion, several times, in the sequel, to remark in my travels, 
that this impression was not peculiar to me, and that, more 
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or less active, in every country, on that part of the nation 
who are fond of literature and cultivated learning, it balanced 
the general hatred the conceited air of the French inspires. 
Their romances, more than their men, attract the women of 
every country; their dramatic chefs-d’oeuvre create a fondness 
in youth for their theatres. The reputation of that of Paris 
draws to it crowds of strangers, who come back enthusiasts. 
In fine, the excellent taste of their literature captivates the 
senses of every man who has any; and in the so unfortunate 
war they have just ended, I saw their authors and philosophers 
maintain the glory of France so tarnished by their warriors.” 


Despite the probable truthfulness and accuracy of this analysis— 
which has not lost all relevance in our own ear—Rousseau was soon 
to realize that, his admiration notwithstanding, his own vocation 
did not call for him to continue the literary tradition of France which 
he enjoyed most, but to inaugurate a new one. After his failure as 
a French rococo playwright—he wrote three comedies during the 
1740’s—Rousseau deliberately stressed these qualities in him which 
had caused this failure. That this shift was consciously realized by 
him is made clear, for instance, by a letter he wrote in the spring 
of 1775 to a Genevese friend: “Let us [Swiss] learn to be prouder 
of that taste which we do not have, than they [the French] are of 
that which they have. While they write newspapers and novelettes for 
the Paris drawing-rooms, let us try to write useful books, worthy 
of posterity.” 

French literature, therefore, surely played an important part in 
Rousseau’s love for France, but it did not cause it, although it may 
well have embittered it. Love, true love, usually has no other cause 
than itself. At the very end of his life, the old man who had so 
faithfully loved France that he had come back to Paris to spend his 
last years there, in spite of the danger of being arrested, who had so 
deeply loved French literature that he had, in spite of himself, added 
the weight of his great books to the rich treasure of her masterworks, 
melancholically remarked: “I do not know two Frenchmen who 
could succeed in really knowing me, even if they wished it with all 
their hearts: the original nature of man is too far remote from all 
their ideas.” (Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques, Second Dialogue. ) 


At the bottom of an unsuccessful love affair usually lies some deep 
misunderstanding. Rousseau’s relationship with France is no excep- 
tion. Perhaps France was not all that he had pictured her to be: 


® Confessions, Book V. This book was written during the early part of 1767. 
The final lines probably refer to the military defeats suffered by the French, 
both in Europe and in America, during the Seven Years War. 
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probably she was less glamorous than he had imagined her from his 
vantage point in Chambéry, and also less corrupt than he had judged 
her after a disappointing Parisian experience. But this was not the 
more serious error; else Rousseau’s love would eventually have been 
dispelled by reality. More likely, Rousseau himself was not quite 
the man he thought he was, or rather the man he had tried so hard 
to be: a natural man. In spite of the most thorough and courageous 
attempt to strip himself of everything he owed to modern and arti- 
ficial society and civilization, he never succeeded in recapturing his 
lost innocence. Regardless of the grumblings of his moral judgment, 
he remained forever vulnerable to the attraction of some lighter values 
of modern civilization embodied best of all in the charm of France. 
But, since these values were not originally natural, he had to brand 
them unnatural and, therefore, by virtue of his own “maxims,” despic- 
able and damnable. Ashamed on the one hand of his invincible 
predilection for France, unable on the other to espouse her altogether, 
Rousseau’s lot was to combine and compound guilt and frustration. 
Throughout this life-long heart-rending affair, the dual aspect of 
Rousseau’s personality, temper and ideas appears in a perspective 
sharper perhaps than anywhere else. An analysis of Rousseau the 
man in terms of the alternative Geneva/Paris may be an oversimpli- 
fication. Yet it also is a practical, legitimate and effective way in 
which to approach the yet more complex cluster of problems, moral, 
intellectual and sentimental, which still challenge and fascinate the 
readers of his works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The texts quoted above from the Confessions, la Nouvelle Héloise 
and Emile, are borrowed from the following translations and include 
an occasional correction: 


Confessions. In an anonymous English version first published in 
two parts in 1783 & 1790 now revised and completed by A. S. B. 
Glover. London, the Nonesuch Press, 2 vol., 1938. 


Eloisa, or a Series of original letters collected and published by 
J. J. Rousseau. Translated from the French. London, printed 
for R. Griffiths, T. Becket and P. A. de Hondt, 4 vol., 1761. 


Emilius and Sophia, or a New system of education. Translated from 
the French of Mr. J. J. Rousseau, Citizen of Geneva, by the 
translator of Eloisa. London, printed for T. Becket and P.A. 
de Hondt, 4 vol., 1763. 
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For a discussion of problems related to those presented in this 
article, cf: 


Gaspard Vallette. Jean-Jacques Rousseau Genevois. Paris, Plon 
and Genéve, Jullien, 1911. 


Alexandre Choulguine. “Les origines de l’esprit national moderne et 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau”. Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
XXVI (1937), pp. 1-283. 


Bernard Groethuysen. J.-J. Rousseau. Paris, Gallimard, 1949. 
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Note on the Illustrations 


The engravings reproduced following page 12 are those of the 
original edition (1761) of La Nouvelle Héloise, then entitled Lettres 
de deux amans, habitans d'une petite ville au pied des Alpes and 
described as “Recueillies et publiées par J. J. Rousseau.” A note 
accompanying the copy in the Rare Book Room of the Sterling 
Memorial Library, Yale University, states that Rousseau “.. . created 
an unprecedented printed set of instructions to the artist for the 
book’s illustrations. Gravelot, the young French artist who was to 
achieve his first fame in this work, had minimal creative freedom 
with Rousseau’s rigid stage directions.” In this copy the instructions 
are bound in with the novel itself. Below we reproduce the full 
text relative to the first plate, and samples from the later directives. 


FIRST ENGRAVING 


The setting is a grove. Julie has just given her friend cosi 
saporito a kiss, that she collapses in a kind of swoon. One sees 
how in a languorous state she bends and lets herself glide into the 
arms of her Cousin, who receives her with a zeal that does not 
prevent her smiling, as she throws a sidelong glance at her friend. 
The young man has both arms extended toward Julie; with one he 
has embraced her, and the other advances to lend her support: his 
hat is on the ground. A sense of ravishment, a lively transport of 
pleasure and alarm must dominate his gesture and his face. Julie 
must swoon but not lose ‘consciousness. The whole picture must 
breathe a voluptuous intoxication made even more touching by a 
certain modesty. 


INSCRIPTION of the Ist. Plate. 


The first amorous kiss. 


In the second engraving, “The Heroism of Merit,” we see how 
“Milord Edouard, swordless and leaning on a cane, has gone on 
his knees before the Friend . . . The Englishman’s humble posture 
must have nothing shameful or timid about it; on the contrary, there 
reigns on his face a pride without arrogance, a courageous hauteur; 
not to affront the man before whom he has humbled himself, but 
because of the honor he does himself by carrying out a fine deed 
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inspired by justice and not by fear . . . The spirit of this subject is 
that the person on his knees imposes respect on the others, and 
that they all seem on their knees before him.” 

The third and fourth engravings are entitled respectively “Oh, 
young man, to your benefactor!” and “Shame and remorse revenge 
outraged love.” The latter depicts “St. Preux leaving a place of ill 
fame in an attitude which shows remorse, sadness, and dejection. 
One of the inhabitants of the place accompanies him to the street; 
and in her farewell is seen joy, impudence and the delight of a 
conquest .. .” 

The fifth engraving is “The inoculation of love.” “. . . Julie is 
in bed with smallpox; she is in a transport. The closed curtains 
were slightly parted to let through her arm, which is outside; but 
feeling a kiss on her hand, with her other hand she suddenly paried 
the curtain, and recognizing her friend, she appears surprised, dis- 
turbed, beside herself with joy, and on the point of flinging herself 
toward him. The lover, on his knees at the bedside, holds Julie’s 
hand, which he has just seized, and kisses it with an abandon of 
grief and love in which one perceives, not only that he does not 
fear infection, but even desires it . . .” 

The remaining plates are entitled “Paternal strength,” “The confi- 
dence of beautiful souls” (St. Preux, who has been invited by Julie’s 
husband, is here introduced to him), “The Monuments of former 
love,” “A morning in the English fashion,” “Where wouldst thou 
flee? the specter is in thy heart,” “Claire, Claire! children sing at 
night when they are afraid.” The last engraving, which has no title, 
depicts Julie on her deathbed. 
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